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Another development using 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company raw materials 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company does 
not manufacture this wire.We supply 
only the raw materials for the 
insulation and jacket. 


| gp the control room of this plant, 
these color-coded wires carry voltage 
throughout the building to motors, ma- 
chinery, lighting systems—wherever 
power is needed. 


The fact that they are covered with 
insulation made of Geon polyvinyl 
materials gives them many important 
advantages over other types of insula- 
tion. First of all, because insulation of 
Geon can be made thinner, more wires 
can be packed into smaller space. With 
modern plants becoming more and more 
mechanized, this is an important ad- 
vantage. It is important to be able to 
trace wires quickly and here Geon’s 


AND MORE TO THE SQUARE INCH! 


wonderful color range is very helpful. 
Any color is possible and what's more, 
it is good for the life of the cable. 


Insulation made of Geon also resists 
corrosive acids and fumes of all types. 
It resists oxidation, flame, grease, oil 
and solvents. Most important of all, this 
is safe, lasting insulation. 

What Geon does here may start you 
thinking—how can it improve or de- 
velop more profit-making products for 
me? Geon plastic compounds can be 
extruded, molded or calendered. They 
are supplied in uniform, cubical gran- 
ules—a new way to improve processing 
operations and make production savings. 


We supply Geon in raw material form 
only—no finished products. For com- 
plete information and technical help, 
write Dept. B-10,B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Company, Rose Building, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 
Cable address: Goodchemco. 


GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS . . . the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 
GEON polyvinyl materials « HYCAR American rubber ¢ GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
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COMPANY 
EXECUTIVES: 
Write today for your 
copy—includes pension 
plans recently negoti- 
ated with labor unions. 
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‘ 120-page analysis 
‘of retirement plans in 83 
industries — a valuable 





_. »guvidein setting upanew 


~ plan, or bringing an old 
~\plan up to date. ca 
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THIS BOOK ANSWERS 
THESE 9 KEY QUESTIONS 





What patterns have been set in plans 
recentlfinegotiated with unions? 
What are the recent developments 
and trends in employer 
unilateral plans? 

What are the detailed provisions of 
these plans? 

How are benefits being revised in 
existing plans? 

What other changes have been made 
in existing plans? 

How will changes in Social Security 

Law affect benefits? 
What pensions are paid on an- 
nual compensation of $2,000, 
$3,000, $5,000, $15,000? 


How are pension plans funded? 





To what extent do plans call 
for employee contributions? 
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hat companies in 83 industries did about Retirement Plan Problems 





PENSION PLANS IN THESE AND 
35 OTHER INDUSTRIES ANALYZED 


Air Transport 
Aircraft 
Manufacturing 
Automobile 
Baking 
Beverage 
Building 
Business 
Equipment 
Carpet 
Cement 
Chemical 
Coal 
Dairy 
Distilling 
Drug 
Electrical 
Equipment 
Engraving & 
Printing 
Farm Equipment 
Financial 
Floor Covering 
Food 
Glass 
Household 
Appliance 
Insurance 


Importing & 
Exporting 
Lumber 
Machinery Mfg. 
Meat Packing 
Motion Pictures 
Non-ferrous 
Metals 
Optical 
Paint 
Paper 
Petroleum 
Public Utility 
Publishing 
Radio & 
Television 
Railroad 


Refrigerator Mfg. 


Retail Store 
Rubber 
Shipbuilding 
Silverware 
Soap 
Steamship 
Steel 

Sugar 
Textile 
Tobacco 











HIS valuable 120-page volume pro- 

vides you with a quick, simple 
method of applying the pension experi- 
ence of others to your business. 

Written by pension specialists, this 
new book gives you facts and figures 
showing how companies in 83 indus- 
tries are working out their retirement 
plan problems. 

It contains complete information on 
pension plans negotiated recently with 
labor unions. 

Facts about each company’s plan are 
in tabular form for quick reading and 
easy comparison. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


You will find this book a valuable 
guide in establishing a new pension 
plan, or for use in comparing and 
checking your present plan and bring- 
ing it up to date. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


Simply write on your business letter- 
head for your copy of A Study of Indus- 
trial Retirement Plans. It will be sent 
to you without cost or obligation. Please 
address Pension Trust Department, 
Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall St., 
New York 15, N. Y. 











HELPING TO BUILD A BETTER WORLD. The new United Nations 
Secretariat Building that rises so majestically beside the East 
River in New York City has a 39-story steel framework that 
not only came from United States Steel furnaces, but was 
fabricated and erected by U. S. Steel. 


ROLL OUT THE BARREL. You’d be amazed at the 
amount of bumping and bouncing, and “rolling” 
that a barrel gets — handled during shipment. 
And thousands of shippers have found that barrels 
can better wr Nero this punishment if they’re 
bound with tough, strong U-S-S Steel Hoops. 


TO MAKE A LADY LOVELIER. Even here, in the realm 
of feminine beauty, steel has won a place and a 
name for itself. Costume jewelry of U-S’S Stain- 
less Steel . . . pins, earrings, necklaces, bracelets, 
clips . . . are among the smartest of new accesso- 
ries. They’re lovely, enduring, yet inexpensive 
enough for even the most modest budget. 
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NOTHING BUT STAINLESS STEEL touches the milk processed! 
modern dairies like this. Equipment has to be clean all 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION of DELAWARE, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY « AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE . 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY « TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL 





time ... and because Stainless Steel is so easy to clean a 
keep clean, it’s the preferred material for piping and o 
equipment in dairies. United States Steel makes US 
Stainless Steel for thousands of other uses, too. 


loso many jobs so well... 
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FORTY FATHOMS DOWN isn’t very deep these days... not when they’re drill- 
ing oil wells in the ocean floor that go down two miles or more! Making steel 
drilling equipment, wire lines, pipe and cement for use in the oil fields is just 
one of the ways in which United States Steel continues its number-one job of 
helping to build a better America. 


Listen to ... The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


... and this label is your guide to quality steel 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
Helping to Build a Pater erica 


d CYCLONE . ISION * CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY * CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION © GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
ES STEEL EOMPANY » UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY » VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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1, LA. 
will | tickled... 


Mr. 880, the old counterfeiting 
who's been giving the U.S. 
for over ten years. BUT 


special agent Lancaster puts 


on the wonderful rascal ina 


chase so merry that 


will say 
Dorothy McGuire! 


what a wonderful picture! 


en — 








which all 
spells an 


-egant 
good time! 








with MILLARD MITCHELL « Directed by EDMUND GOULDING 
Produced by JULIAN BLAUSTEIN: Screen Play by Robert Riskin 
Based on an Article in The New Yorker by St. Clair McKelway 


LETTERS 


Kefauver Kudo 


I greatly enjoyed [Lardner’s] . . . sto 
about the lack of gambling activities in Say. 
toga [Newsweek, Aug. 28]. I didn’t rea] 
realize that the small efforts of our committ. 
were having such far-reaching results. Thay 
you for being so generous to us. 


Estes KEFAUvvgR 

Chairman 

Senate Crime Investigation Committee 
Washington, D.C. 


Eyewitness 


Speaking about morale of Russian soldig 
NEwswEEK, Sept. 4, mentioned the fact th 
“in both world wars they surrendered } 
hundreds of thousands.” The fact is genuip 
But not the interpretation as given by N 
WEEK: “Once cut off they are inclined to gi 
up.” This observation perhaps could be 
right in the case of ill-led and poo 
equipped soldiers of the czar’s army. In { 
last war, on the contrary, we saw the m 

heroic resistance just in the “cut-¢ 
situations: remember Leningrad, Sebastopj 
Odessa, in some degree Stalingrad. 

As a matter of fact one cannot compare th 
conditions of war of 1914-17 with those { 
1941-45. The bulk of the Russian PW’s w 
taken by the Germans in the middle of { 
first world war when the lack of ammuniti 
and arms was especially acute. The bulk; 
PW’s in the last war were taken just in th 
first months of war when there was no lack 
ammunition at all and when in some respe 
we were better. armed than the Germ: 
(heavy tanks and artillery). As one of tho 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000 Russian men in Ré 
Army uniform who surrendered to the G¢ 
mans, I may explain this “enigma.” Who 
regiments and even divisions went over 
the enemy because we, Russians, did not li 
the idea to die for the regime which we ¢ 
not like. At the same time we naively b 
lieved that the Germans really were fighti 
against the Communist regime in Russia a 
not against the Russian people themselves, 
they asserted in their leaflets and radio pro 
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WHAT KIND 

OF CAR IS THIS 
THAT ‘ou 

BOUGHT ? 









THIS DOESNT MAKE SENSE 


WHATS THE 
NAME OF YOUR 
INSURANCE 

COMPANY ? 
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NEITHER DOES THIS 











LO Yo L you dent know 


We name of 


It’s unbelievable, but true! 

I’ve asked my friends to name 
the companies in which they carry 
fire, accident and other insurance, 
and only about 1 in 10 has the 
slightest idea. 

Yes, you probably buy your in- 
surance blank. You probably don’t 
bother to know or ask the name of 


GOSH! 1 WONDER 
WHo MY INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 1S? fi 

A 


~ 






the insurance company. All wrong! 
‘Would you buy a car—or even a 
Cigar—that way? 

Yet, any minute—in case of a loss 
~your insurance policy may become 
worth many thousands of dollars to 


Your ANS 


you! It may be the only thing be- 
tween you and ruin. 

So it is important to know who is 
promising to pay you if you have a 
loss. You want to be sure that the 
company is strong and safe even 
through panic and disaster. 

How can you do this? 

Contact an America Fore agent. 
He represents a Group of five, 
fine insurance companies operating 
under the same management and 
writing practically all kinds of in- 
surance except life. Their names are: 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
OF New YorK 


Just ask for a policy bearing the 
America Fore seal when you want 


THESE FIVE COMPANIES COMPOSE THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE GROUP 
CONTINENTAL ~ FIDELITY-PHENIX » NIAGARA + AMERICAN EAGLE 
FIDELITY avo CASUALTY COMPANY or new yous 


BERNARD M. CULVER, Choirmen 


FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN, President 


LOOK FOR THIS SEAL ON YOUR POLICIES 


HUE COM /IANY 


by don [astold— 


fire, liability, accident, burglary or 
many other kinds of insurance and 
bonds. 

Insurance today is a study and a 
science, and you need a wise insur- 
ance man to advise you as to the 


BILL, HERES 
MY PROBLEM 





best policies or combinations to fit 
your needs and save you money. 
Also, he’s a good friend to help you 
in case of loss. America Fore has 
some 40,000 representatives to serve 
you. To locate one in your com- 
munity, call Western Union by num- 
ber and ask for Operator 25. 


* INSURANCE GROUP « 











Only 53.80 made the difference 


i. 
| CLOSED! 


SHORTAGE OF PARTS 





























By specifying Air Express, this Midwest maker of automatic toasters 
got component parts from East Coast supplier 800 miles away — in 
just 9 hours from pick-up to delivery. Shipping cost: 15 lbs., only 
$3.80. Savings: 300 man-hours. Use this hustle-up service regularly 
to keep your business rolling. Air Express goes on all flights of 
Scheduled Airliners. Phone Air Express Division, Railway Express 
Agency, for fast action. 


Air Express gives you all these advantages: 


World's fastest transportation method. 

Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 

One-carrier responsibility all the way. 

1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 22,000 off-airline points. 
Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. 








Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 









A service of 
Railway Express Agency and the 
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aganda. But soon we realized that the Ger. 
man intention was to destroy Communism by 
destroying Russia. We saw also how th 
Germans were treating our PW’s and civiliay 
population. There was no other choice lef 
than to strike back in order to save our live 
and—Communist regime. 

I hope that these words of an eyewitnes 
will help your readers to recognize that the 
“key to survival” is really “to know yoy 
enemy.” The anti-Russian line of the News. 
WEEK article, as well as the majority of the 
American press, helps only to “make ney 
enemies” as the Germans did once out of the 
Russian people. 

IvAN MIKHAILOv 


Regensburg, Germany 


The Long and the Short of It 


Took a look at the cover of the Sept. If 
issue without my glasses. 

What the hell is it? A waterfront gas tank’ 
A monstrous electric billboard? Some kind q 
a radar screen? A carrier-pigeon sanctuan™ 

So I put my glasses on and I discovered m 
eyesight is not so bad after all—I just abo 
hit it. 

Ugh! What an architectural monstrosity 
Truly don’t you believe architects, designe 
and artists in.this so-called modern age am 
just plain nuts? And to think that you pom 
people have to look at it from your office 

uGH! 

Watson Howpen 

Oakland, Calif. 


> I thoroughly enjoyed the photographic er 
cellence of NEwswEEKk’s cover picture [Sep 
18]—“UN Headquarters: Hope on 42n 
Street.” But I fear that the many people w 
saw it will have the mistaken impression th: 
it is as broad as it is long. 

How about another shot, also taken fros 





Beauty or atrocity? 
Newsweek, October 9, 1% 
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trozen sunshin€g 


@ Frozen sunshine from the Southland . . . cool, sparkling, nutritious orange 
juice ... has won an honored place on the breakfast tables of the nation. 

A new process of concentrating and fast freezing orange juice captures the 
delicious natural flavor and rich vitamins of the fresh fruit. Enthusiastic public 
acceptance of orange juice in this convenient concentrated form has rocketed 
production, in only five seasons, from a quarter of a million gallons to more 
than 21,000,000 gallons annually. 

To get large yields of fine quality citrus with the delicious flavor and high 
juice content required for ‘‘frozen sunshine,” growers use enormous quantities 
of mineral-rich plant foods. 


For many years International has been a major supplier of the potash, phos- 
phate, and mixed fertilizers that are essential to the healthy growth and large 
yields of citrus. Virtually unlimited resources of raw materials and expanding 
manufacturing capacity will provide ample tonnages of plant foods for the 
future needs of growers of citrus and the other crops of the nation. 

Helping food processors produce fine quality fruit, vegetables and other pre- 
pared foods is one of the many ways the minerals and chemicals supplied by 
International contribute to the good living of America. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION of 


S 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 Yew ice 








Where Winter weather strikes, an ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure . . . particularly if 

that “‘ounce”’ is the extra measure of protection 

you get in Florsheim Stormy Leather. 

From double thick soles to plump premium calfskin 
uppers, Florsheim Shoes of Stormy Leather 

are engineered to keep out the cold 

and dampness, keep up your good appearance, and 
keep down your shoe costs—because they deliver 


the extra wear of a second pair. 


Florsheim  - 


The vixinc, S-1385, 
wing tip in genuine 


Glasgow grain. 


The Florsheim Shoe Company + Chicago + Makers of fine shoes for men and women 
8 















LETTERS 


——, 


across the East River, which will show thy 
the Secretariat building isn’t a square block of 
steel, stone, and concrete? 


Carnot LEonarp 
Garden City, N.Y. 


The Secretariat building is 287 feet long, 
72 feet wide, and 544 feet high. There are 3 
stories above ground and three below. 


Judge 


If I [an Arab student] am to judge fron 
what I have seen so far, I would say it is silly 
to compare European girls with America 
girls. The latter are a great deal more attrac. 
tive and pleasant to be with. Yet I canno 


‘ss YY, 


/ / fr gy f Aa Int an 
Hanni Schall: Miss Europe of 1950 


help feeling that you could have picked up4 
better picture of Miss Europe 1950 (News 
WEEK, Sept. 18) to compare it with that 0 
Miss America 1950. 


NAHEEL AwaD 
London, England 


Point of View 


I read your paper with interest and I fin 
that the information contained in your Pet 
scope column is sometimes marvelous. 

However, I regret to find that your way 4 
treating the Indian point of view is not base 
upon facts. For instance, you claim to ‘t 
veal” that Russia has promised India a pé 
manent seat in the Security Council and thi 
prompted India to support the Chinese Co 
munists’ claim in the UN. This is altogeth 
wrong. India appreciates facts and its leade 
ship cannot be purchased by political bribe 
We like American democracy not becats 
we intend to bargain; we like it because it 
good. Similarly, we support Commuti 
China’s claim of recognition because it! 
a fact that Mao’s government is the ™ 
government of China. Nations may tr " 
put brakes in way of others’ progress ¥ 
sheer weight of majority but cannot alter t™ 


Newsweek, October 9, 1% 
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8 Diamonds—The Unexpected 


Surprise! Surprise! I wonder whether 
This card foretells uncertain weather? 
Stormy skies, roads drenched with rain, 
Not a fit night out for car or plane! 


a Irip 











9 Diamonds—Good Luck 





But look at this... the lucky nine! 
Your trip is certain to be fine. 

You're traveling (it’s plain as plain) 
Aboard a New York Central train! 


8 Clubs—Pleasure 





is in the cards 





The eight of clubs betokens pleasure. 
I see you dining at your leisure, 

Or finding time for conversation 
With new friends in the observation. 








Three Tens—All Fine 


Three tens mean everything’s okay 
For you to dream the miles away, 
Sound asleep in room or berth, 
Traveling the safest way on earth! 


1 New York Central 


The Water Level Route—You Can Sleep 











10 Spades—Another Town 


Another town! Your destination. 
You’ve had an overnight vacation! 
For rain or shine, a trip’s a treat 
On New York Central’s great new fleet. 





NEW YORK 











CENTRAL 
Sd 68 | 





Headline Overnighters 
of Central's great new fleet 


between: 


Chicago—New York 
20TH CENTURY LIMITED 


COMMODORE VANDERBILT 


Cleveland—New York 
CLEVELAND LIMITED 
Chicago—Boston 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 
Detroit—New York 
THE DETROITER 
Cincinnati—New York 
OHIO STATE LIMITED 
St. Louis, Indianapolis— 
New York, Boston 
SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED 
And Many Others 


oe 
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truth. India recognizes this truth and you say 
that it is due to bargaining. You may reg 
assured that followers of Gandhi cannot be 
purchased by political bargainers. 


Jamna Dass AKHTAR 


Wash away garbage with et in Ect 
the great new G-E Disposall! 


Delhi, India 


E FP TOZ 


My Sept. 25 issue of NEWSWEEK just gr. 
rived and I could not resist the temptation ty 
glance into it immediately. As it is my custon 
to ... look at the book section first, I, bei 
an optometrist, was stopped cold by t 
picture of Mary McCarthy ... posed in fro 
of a Snellen eye chart. 

Is there a dialectical significance to } 











It’s gleaming-white! It’s kitchen-bright! 


It’s designed to fit practically every sink! 


Mary McCarthy casts an eye 


using the Snellen eye chart as a backgroum 


WonDERFUL—never having to see, 
touch, smell unsanitary garbage again! 
W onderful—living in a house without 
garbage . . . with food waste shredded 
into tiny particles and washed harm- 
lessly away to sewer or septic tank! 
And the wonderful appliance that 
makes all this possible is the all-new, 
all-white G-E Disposall®—designed to 
fit practically every sink. With new, im- 





proved features—inside and out—and 
with refinements on those features that 
have already made the Disposall a fa- 
vorite appliance in a quarter of a million 
American homes. 


Take the first step to a clean, sanitary, 
garbage-free home . -. today! Step into 
your dealer’s—and see the great new 
G-E Disposall! General Electric Com- 
pany, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


SEE HOW EASILY THE G-E DISPOSALL WORKS! 





1. You just scrape food waste 
into drain opening. 


2. Turn the marvelous Twis- 
top safety control. The Twis- 
top locks in place during oper- 
ation. This great G-E feature 
is stopper, strainer and safety 
control all in one. 








3. Simply turn on cold water. 
Instantly the G-E Disposall 
goes into action—grinding 
food waste into tiny bits. An 
amazing G-E flow switch in- 
sures the proper amount of 
“flushing water” needed to 
wash away all food waste. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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She is covering most of the letters of eve 
line up to the 20/50 line which is consider 
76% visual efficiency. Would you consid 
that a statistically significant correlation 
the reviewer's estimate of her novel? 
ARENE T. Wray, O.D. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


The title of the book is “Cast a Cold E 





Newsweek 
Special Christmas Rate 


Hs. 


One Year 
> only $4.75 


(regular yearly rate 














(] payment enclosed [] please bill # 


offer expires Dec. 31, 
*for U.S. and Canade 
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For Your Information 


IN AT THE KILL: When Newsweex’s war analyst Gen. 
Carl Spaatz arrived on the West Coast after watching the 
North Koreans routed, he said at a press conference that 
the UN forces should continue right up to the Manchurian 
border. For his on-the-spot observations, see page 26. 


THE BETTER LIFE: One of the best places to dine in 
Rochester, Minn., is Holland’s restaurant, which promi- 
nently displays a sign reading: “or course, we'd dearly 
love to hear about that very fascinating operation of yours; 
but not, please, while we are eating.” There is something 
besides table etiquette involved in 
this polite counsel to visitors to 
Rochester's tamous Mayo Clinic. 
This city of some 30,000 people is 
an object lesson for all communities 
in a democracy. It is of particular 
interest to those Americans con- 
cerned with educating their fellow 
citizens constructively to enjoy at 
home the fruits of costly victories 
won on toreign shores against totalitarian systems. News- 
WEEK, therefore, provides a detailed account of Rochester 
health and education pioneering as a service to readers 
who, as community leaders, are students of the science of 
better living (see page 52). 

After a month ot research, NEwsweEeEk’s Science Editor, 
George Boehm, spent an additional week interviewing 
Rochester's leading citizens on the scene—city and county 
health officers, educators, industrial executives, and top 
scientists. Of Rochester’s education system he learned that 
teachers are well paid and busy twelve months a year, that 
one-fifth of the city’s adults are enrolled in night colleges 
where mostly highbrow courses are taught (e.g., petrology 
or the study of rocks). Under Rochester's health program, 
regular pediatric checkups are provided for all children; 
prenatal care is given all mothers unable to afford private 
care; a chest clinic is maintained, and psychiatric counsel 
is available for the entire population. All these services are 
possible without oppressive property taxes (a bit less than 
$4 a hundred for home owners). 

The brothers Mayo started something. 


DON’T MISS: The triple play—Red China to India to 
America—which gives the score north of the 38th parallel 
(see box on page 20) ... The secret signals to General 
MacArthur as to how he should pitch for permanent peace 
in Korea (page 19) . . . The detailed description of the 
local “team” (The ROK’s) cabled by war correspondent 
Hal Lavine from the front (page 22) ... All the answers 
on oil—fuel and motoring—contained in another News- 
WEEK special feature on industry and the war (page 74). 


THE COVER: Backed by a tank which came ashore at the 
Inchon assault, a U.S. Marine orders captured North Ko- 
reans to keep their hands up—and, in effect, tells the rest 
of the world that America not only will fight future aggres- 
sion but also will win. Newsweek’s special feature, Key 
to Conflict, this week rounds up 

the wave of confidence in the U.S. 
which has been swept over the 
free world by the Korean victory, 
symbolized by our cover subject. 
For a comprehensive report on the 
diplomatic and military implications 
of “MacArthur's miracle,” begin on 
page 24 (photo by Acme). 
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For The Fifth Time, * The Norfolk And Western Railway 


P; — ers ve 
Cong OLK AND west eX x 
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Has Won The Harriman Memorial Gold Medal ... The 
Highest Honor In Railroad Safety. 


The Norfolk and Western didn’t “just happen” to 
win this great national honor for making the best safety 
record among the large Class A railroads of the United 
States in 1949. 

This achievement was in the making many years ago 
when the N. & W. began studying safety intensively .. . 
teaching it scientifically . . . “living, sleeping and breath- 
ing” safety so that it could be practiced for the welfare of 
its employees, its passengers, its shippers. 

It is a story of searching ahead for ever-better and safer 
operating methods. It is a story of operating with con- 
stantly improved, safer facilities . . . of willingness 
through the years to spend hundreds of millions of dollars 
for an increasingly efficient, safer railroad plant. 

It is a story of dependable, level-headed employees 
who cooperate with each other and with the management 


. . . skilled workers who know that safety is the first law 
of good railroading. 

The Norfolk and Western and the Norfolk and West- 
ern Family are proud of their safety records. But they 
As long as the N. & W. 
operates, this railroad and its employees will continue to 


will not rest on their laurels. 


“live, sleep and breathe” safety for the welfare of those it 
serves and for themselves. 


During the twelve years, 1938-1949, inclusive, the N. & W. 
carried 32,879,700 passengers a total of 4,597,621, 431 passenger 
miles without a single fatality to a passenger in a train accident. 
In employee safety, during the same period, the casualty rate was 
4.27 per million man-hours worked, which was 587% below the 
national average. Since 1913, when a planned safety program 
was started, progress in accident prevention on the N. & W. has 
resulted in saving 1,269 employees’ lives and the prevention 
of 50,745 employee injuries. 


* The N. & W. has been awarded the coveted Harriman Memorial Gold Medal for the outstand- 
ing safety records among Class A railroads for the years 1949, 1947, 1940, 1938 and 1926. 


Norfolk and Westerv. Ratt 
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The Periscope 


Back From the Bench? 

In the wave of complacency since the Korean suc- 
cesses some businessmen now are backing out of 
tentative agreements to take important Washington 
jobs in the mobilization program. Gravely concerned, 
the Administration is prepared even to move someone 
off the U.S. Supreme Court if necessary to fill the 
posts. Chief Justice Vinson, whom Truman regards as a 
master executive, and Justice Tom Clark have been 
mentioned in this connection by White House insiders. 


Embarrassing Ally 

U.S. Ambassador Muccio in Korea has spent most of 
his time lately trying to restrain Syngman Rhee, the 
Korean Republic’s President. Rhee is making arbitrary, 
sweeping demands to protect his domestic political 
position. There’s no possibility of dropping him for 
some time, but the State Department is eyeing mem- 
bers of the ROK Cabinet whose records might qualify 
them to succeed Rhee eventually. 


One the Reds Missed 

Now that the Korean Reds have missed the chance, 
UN Secretary General Lie is saying what he didn't 
dare say a week or so ago for fear of giving them ideas: 
If they had cabled acceptance of the original Security 
Council demand to withdraw to the 38th parallel, the 
whole question of General MacArthur's crossing the 
line would have been thrown into the Council, where 
Malik now has a veto. The strategy of putting Korean 
policy before the vetoless General Assembly would 
have been thwarted. 


Snafued Congratulations 

The President’s belated congratulatory message to 
General MacArthur was prompted by inquiries of a 
Washington newsman who had learned from his Tokyo 
bureau that MacArthur and his aides were hurt at 
receiving no “well done” after the Inchon landing. The 
reporter discovered the Joint Chiefs of Staff hadn't 
sent a message because they felt it would be pre- 
sumptuous in view of MacArthur's long seniority as a 
five-star general. And Truman had sent no message 
because he had assumed the Joint Chiefs would. 


Election Tips 

Experienced observers now think Sen. Robert Taft 
is running behind in Ohio. His main troubles are the 
all-out union activity and a big registration of new 
young voters who lean Democratic, according to 
surveys... Pennsylvania Democrats concede that the 
odds against Fair Dealing Senator Myers’s reelection 
are very heavy ... Wes Powell's last-minute decision to 
run independently in New Hampshire against GOP 
Senator Tobey, who beat him in the primaries, con- 
vinces Democrats they can capture the seat. 


How Much Did Bill Know? 

Democratic leaders have their fingers tightly crossed 
over mounting revelations of gambler-police tie-ups in 
New York City. They fear that any further disclosures 
about the Democratic regime of ex-Mayor William 
O’Dwyer might have a statewide influence in the 
crucial November election. Meanwhile, Republican 
politicos are kicking themselves over the failure of 
GOP senators to fight harder to delay O’Dwyer’s con- 
firmation as Ambassador to Mexico. 


Capital Straws 

Sen. Frank P. Graham, defeated in the North 
Carolina Democratic primaries, can have the chair- 
manship of the National Science Foundation if he 
wants it... Key intelligence men from the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff group and from the State Department have 
recently been shifted into the Central Intelligence 
Agency. This means CIA is finally becoming as in- 
tended the collecting and evaluating intelligence cen- 
ter for all government agencies. 


Expensive Prejudice 

One result of the Korean war may be to speed up 
the program to end racial segregation in U.S. armed 
forces. Experience showed segregation is a military 
luxury. The battle effectiveness of several Negro com- 
bat outfits was sharply reduced at critical times by a 
shortage of trained replacements. Man-for-man_ re- 
placements were available—but because they were 
whites they weren’t used. 


Stiffening the Home Guard 

The Air Force is rushing plans for twenty fighter 
groups to defend continental U.S. The fighters will be 
based near “critical targets” like Chicago, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, and atom-bomb plants. Before Korea, the 
Air Force had left this job largely to 24 Air National 
Guard groups on a week-end training basis. 


No Oil for Red Lamps 

Britain has evidence that despite Chinese pressure, 
Russia is not making good the oil supplies which the 
British stopped sending to Red China. In the past, 
90% of China’s oil came from Western sources. 


He was There 

There’s a little-known story behind Prime Minister 
Attlee’s comment on U.S. apologies for the accidental 
bombing of British troops in Korea. “I have been 
myself on active service, and I know that mistakes 
occur,” he said. In 1916 during a battle in Mesopo- 
tamia, Captain Attlee’s company ran into a heavy 
British artillery barrage. A British shell wounded 
Attlee and put him out of action for six months. 


Food Talks Loudly 

Facing a crop failure of famine proportions, Tito has 
one potent argument in seeking U.S. aid. Hungary is 
in equally serious straits and Russia has done nothing 
about it so far. A U.S. move to feed Yugoslavia before 
the Soviets help their satellite might have a tremen- 
dous effect in swinging the Balkans population away 
from Moscow. The reverse also is true if the Soviets 
act while the U.S. holds back. 


(No part of The Periscope may be reproduced without written permission) 
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Where's Ana? 

The fate of Rumanian Foreign Minister Ana Pauker 
still is a mystery to diplomats stationed in Bucharest. 
She hasn’t been seen in public since July, following 
rumors that she was in disgrace with the Politburo. 
Her name is conspicuously absent from the list of 
sponsors of the current “Soviet-Rumanian Friendship 
Month.” To all inquiries the Rumanian Foreign Min- 
istry replies that she is “on leave.” 


A Little Red Tape Among Friends 

Sidelight on European unity: When the eighteen- 
man West German delegation traveled from Bonn 
(British zone) to Strasbourg (France) to attend the 
last Council of Europe session, it had to fill out 288 
questionnaires and submit 252 photos. 


Foreign Notes 

Argentina has offered to send a shipload of meat for 
relief in Korea ... Noting that the Formosa question 
won't come before the UN Security Council until a 
week after the U.S. election, British diplomats say 
they hope Washington by then will be able to adopt 
a “positive” policy ... The Soviets have discovered a 
new source of uranium in Bulgaria; they’re shipping 
it back to Russia via Black Sea ports. 


Why Wool Costs More 

Here’s the simple arithmetic of the defense program 
impact on depleted U.S. wool stocks: It takes 59 
pounds of wool to equip a recruit in any branch of the 
service and 50 pounds annually for replacement. A 
3,200,000-man armed force is planned. This year’s 
domestic wool crop will be only about 235,000,000 
pounds—well below normal civilian demand. 


The Lid’s Off on Crops 

Acreage restrictions will be enforced this year only 
on tobacco and peanuts. Increased production of vir- 
tually all other crops except potatoes will be encour- 
aged by Washington in every way possible. 


Wrong Number for the C10 

CIO leaders are privately raging over Truman’s giv- 
ing the London ambassadorship to Walter S. Gifford, 
retired chairman of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. They regard Gifford as a Republican right- 
wing symbol, his company as a major enemy of the 
CIO, and the appointment as an affront to the British 
Labor government and the British Trades Union Con- 
gress. But they'll go easy on protests so as not to 
embarrass the Administration politically. 


Miscellany 

Television comedian Alan Young will appear in a 
Paramount movie remake of Booth Tarkington’s 
“Clarence”... Marguerite Higgins, N.Y. Herald Trib- 
une battle-front reporter, is writing a book titled “War 
in Korea: The Diary of a Woman Correspondent.” Life 
photographer Carl Mydans supplies the pictures... 
Broadway debuts to watch for: Paulette Goddard in 
an Anita Loos production of an Irish drama, “The King 
of Friday’s Men,” and Marie Wilson in a new play 
about Madame du Barry. 


Washington Trends 


PA detailed timetable for U. S. military expansion will 
be drawn within the next few weeks. So far, plans are 
definite only through June 30—although the broad out- 
lines of a far-reaching program have been sketched by 
a National Security Council study now circulating in 
government channels. 


The make-up of a 3,200,000-man armed force and 
target dates for various components are now being 
studied by the Joint Chiefs of Staft. Their final deci- 
sions are due around Nov. 1 and will be affected by 
(1) events in Korea and (2) results of the Atlantic 
Pact meetings being held this month. 


Pentagon insiders think that the JCS’s final program 
will provide: (1) An Army of eighteen divisions and 
numerous regimental combat teams. (2) A Navy cen- 
tered on about a dozen large carriers and having 
greatly increased destroyer strength. (3) An Air Force 
that may go over 100 groups. 


An accurate estimate of costs must await the JCS’s final 
decision. Preliminary figures suggest that Truman will 
ask for between $35,000,000,000 and $40,000,000,000 
for U.S. defense in his January budget message. 


Congress will probably be sympathetic to General 
Hershey’s long-range program of universal military 
service. Barring the outbreak of new hostilities, pres- 
sure will mount for the demobilization cf National 
Guard and Reserves called recently. Other means to 
maintain large standing forces will be sought. 


Conscription—plain and simple, completely minus 
frills—is therefore a real possibility as a permanent 
peacetime fixture. Universal training in special units as 
envisaged two years ago won't fill the bill. Instead, 
18- or 19-year-olds would be taken directly into the 
armed forces for from two to two and a half years. 


>The fight over antisubversive legislation isn’t over by 
a long shot. Although the Administration will go 
through the preliminary motions of activating the 
McCarran law, it is regrouping its forces for another 
fight when Congress returns in November. 


A new bill modifying the McCarran measure and cen- 
tered on tightening espionage and alien laws will be 
readied for the short session. Meanwhile, Appropria- 
tions Committee hearings on funds needed to enforce 
the present law will give Attorney General McGrath an 
opportunity to reiterate the Administration’s attitude. 


For The Periscope’s Business Trends, see page 63. 
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“In the rural South, the demand 
for telephone service has broken 
all records during the last five 
years and continues at high levels, 
indicating that the agricultural 


building telephone plant in rural 
areas of the South since the end 
of World War II. Our plans for 
the future are based on greater 
growth to come.”’ 














revolution now in progress is deep- 
rooted and sound. As evidence of 
our faith in the South’s rural econ- 
omy, we have spent $100,000,000 


HAL S. DUMAS, President 


Southern Bell Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 

























“Many of our most alert and re- 
sourceful dealers and distributors— 
in all the fields of business that we 
serve—are located in theSouth.There 
was a time when their efforts were 
not very richly rewarded. However, 
with the rapid growth of this market, 
the picture has changed tremen- 
dously. For example, the increase in 
business of our Alemite distributors 
in the South during the last five years 
is 35% greater than the increase in 
the remainder of the country.” 


FRANK A. HITER 


Senior Vice-President 
Stewart-Warner Corporation 


“For more than 20 years we has been an important factor in 
have used the advertising pages’ establishing Plumb to its present 
of The Progressive Farmer to position in the Southern hardware 
carry the story of Plumb Quality _ field.” FRANK P. GREEN 
Tools to the rural South. We feel Merchandise Director >» 
that this consistent advertising Fayette R. Plumb, Inc. —_— 





The Progressive Farmer LEADS 


L in advertising gains! 


THE RURAL SOUTH— America’s fastest-growing farm market 
—is served by America’s fastest-growing farm magazine—The 
Progressive Farmer. 

Out in front of all other farm magazines in post-war adver- 
tising gains, The Progressive Farmer continues to pick up 
momentum, with far greater gains for the first nine months 
of 1950 than any other farm magazine. 


There’s a reason for this remarkable record. Leading busi- 


ness executives know that any advertising plan must include 
The Progressive Farmer to adequately cover the rural South. 
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For your most effective “television sav- 
ings plan” look to scientists at RCA Lab- 
oratories, whose long-range program of 
planned research has helped bring the 
finest home television receivers within 
the reach of millions of families. 


For example: by research into simplified 
circuits and electron tubes —where one tube 
may do the work of 3—these scientists 
pointed the way to simplified assembly of 
better receivers...and the savings were 
passed on to you! Their research led to the 
Filterglass faceplates used on all RCA 


Research at RCA Laboratories has led to better television at lower cot 


Do you know this felevision Savings Plan’? 


Victor home receivers at no extra cost. Their 
pioneering showed how to cut the cost of 
phosphors—by mass production—from about 
$300 a pound to less than $30! 


Through planned research, RCA scientists 
and engineers have helped television grow 
from an infant industry to one of our ten larg- 
est consumer goods industries, and in barely 
4 years have helped it become part of the daily 
lives of over 25 million people. 


To see the latest in radio, television, and elec- 
tronic science, visit RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 
W. 49th St., N. Y. Admission is free. Radio 
Corporation of America, Radio City, N. Y. 20. 


Benefit by RCA’s planned research 
See the 1950 RCA Victor televisia 
receivers—better than ever...a0 
selling at lower cost. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Télevision 
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New United Nations Line—MacArthur’s 


On to the MacArthur Line! 

That is the goal of the United Nations 
army this week as it plunges across the 
$8th parallel by land—and perhaps by 
sea in an amphibious assault to take the 
Red capital of Pyongyang as Seoul was 
captured and thereby avert the bloody 
battles that were already beginning again 
as the Marines approached the parallel. 
The “MacArthur Line”—to give it a name 
-was not laid down by the general alone. 
It was established by Washington as part 
of MacArthur's secret instructions betore 
he called on the Reds to surrender. 
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Statute Miles 


The MacArthur Line runs across the 
narrow waist of North Korea (the ac- 
companying map gives its approximate 
location). At this line it is now planned to 


halt UN troops after they have de- 


stroyed the remaining North Korean 
Army. Like everything in the Korean 
war, this plan may change without notice. 
However, militarily the MacArthur Line 
is far more defensible than the 38th 
parallel, and on it the UN army can wait, 
if necessary, while a political solution for 
all Korea is being worked out. Most im- 
portant, the line was established so as to 
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THE PARALLEL 


leave a sizable block of territory between 
the UN army and the Chinese and Rus- 
sian frontiers. 

For the entire strategy of crossing the 
parallel represents a risk as calculated as 
the Inchon landing. Even as UN. troops 
were marching into the North, Prime 
Minister Chou En-lai was proclaiming 
that Red China would help Red Korea if 
the parallel were violated. The United 
States thinks the Chinese are bluffing 
(see next page). But the MacArthur 
Line is part of a readiness to face Chinese 
intervention if it comes and minimize the 
danger to world peace. Furthermore, 
the confusion that accompanied the de- 
cision to cross the parallel was not en- 
tirely accidental. The Chinese and the 
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The UN army aimed for the MacArthur Line to beat t he Reds and fend off Chinese or Russian intervention 
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Russians thereby have been kept in the 
dark as to American plans and given no 
basis on which to plan counterthrusts. In 
crossing the parallel the United States 
thus achieved diplomatic as well as mili- 
tary surprise. 


The Parallel That Was 


The 38th parallel cuts 200 miles across 
rolling rice-growing country in the west 
and over barren craggy peaks of the 
steep-walled mountains in the east. Be- 
cause it follows no recognizable terrain 
features like river beds or mountain 
ridges, it can’t even be staked out exactly, 
let alone be defended by either north 
or south. The parallel, which in circling 
the globe passes through Evansville, Ind., 
and Athens, Greece, has few real Korean 
towns along it and is crossed by only a 
few railroads and highways. The wild 
terrain’s peacetime attractions: cherry 
blossoms and waterfalls. 

Politically, it cuts a homogeneous 
people in two. Economically, it severs 
the industrial, less populous north from 
the food-growing, more populous south. 
Nonetheless this imaginary line last week 
was all too real diplomatically. 

The question of whether United Na- 
tions troops should cross the 38th had the 
world’s diplomats whirling in mental cir- 
cles as if the UN Assembly hall at Flush- 
ing Meadow, N.Y., were still a skating 
rink. The military seemed to be out- 
distancing the diplomats when the 
Republic of Korea’s Third Division on 
Sept. 29 became the first UN outfit to 


matic correspondent, reports: 
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Red Chinese Bluff? We'll Be Badly Surprised If It Isn’t 


Edward Weintal, Newsweex diplo- 





Last week the Chinese Communists 
urgently requested the Indian govern- 
ment to inform Washington that any 
movement of United States troops 
across the 38th parallel will force the 
Chinese to intervene and order their 
own army into Korea. The Communists 
explained that the repeated bombing 
of Chinese border towns by the United 
States Air Force has convinced them 
that the United States intends to use 
Korea as a base of operations against 
the mainland and that the movement 
of American troops toward the border 
can only serve as additional evidence 
of intended aggression against China. 
The New Delhi government was so 
impressed with this message that it 
requested the Americans and the 
British, who were also informed, to 
treat it in strictest confidence. (Prime 
Minister Nehru declared on Sept. 
30 that India opposed crossing the 
38th parallel until “all other means 
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reach the 38th parallel, only to be 
ordered to halt. Then the diplomats sud- 
denly caught up. The sequence: 

Sept. 29: Britain proposed that the 
UN Assembly authorize “all appropriate 
steps” to insure “stability through the 
whole of Korea” and to establish “a uni- 
fied, independent, and democratic 
government.” This resolution tacitly rec- 
ognized that the Security Council resolu- 
tion of June 27 could be interpreted by 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur as authority to 
send his UN army, as well as Navy and 
Air Force, across the 38th parallel. 
Sept. 30: American Ambassador War- 
ren R. Austin told the United Nations: 
“The aggressor’s forces should not be 
permitted to have refuge behind an 
imaginary line because that would re- 
create the threat to the peace of Korea 
and of the world ... Now the North 
Koreans, by armed attack upon the Re- 
public of Korea, have denied the reality 
of any such line.” 

Oct. 1: General MacArthur, in Korean- 
language broadcasts and in air-dropped 
leaflets, called on the Red Army, “in 
whatever part of Korea situated, forth- 
with to lay down your arms and cease 
hostilities under such military supervision 
as I may direct.” He asked for an “early 
decision upon this opportunity to avoid 
the further useless shedding of blood and 
destruction of property.” 

POct. 1: Fifteen minutes before 
MacArthur's unconditional-surrender ul- 
timatum was broadcast, the ROK Third 
Division crossed the 38th parallel in ac- 
cordance with written orders dropped 





from an Eighth Army plane. Closely fol. 
lowed by the Capital Division, it cap. 
tured Yangyang without firing a shot and 
sped 35 miles into North Korea. The 
38th parallel was becoming a memory. 


Rout of the Reds 


The Inchon and Pusan beachheads 
were linked on Sept. 26 into a single front 
which cut the Red Army in two. What 
the North Koreans called the “planned 
withdrawal of the People’s Army to new 
positions” became what Lt. Gen. Walton 
H. Walker, the Eighth Army’s com- 
mander, called a “complete rout.” “We 
have flushed the covey,” said the quail- 
shooting Texan, “and we are now kicking 
up the singles.” 

As organized Red resistance ended 
throughout South Korea, whatever te. 
mained of the Red Army ran for what- 
ever protection the 38th parallel could 
offer. It ran so fast that its American and 
South Korean pursuers often lost contact. 
Leaving behind vast stocks of Russian 
made and captured American matériel, it 
took only what its men could carry on 
their backs. Its retreat was harried by as 
many as 792 Air Force sorties a day; 
often the planes returned to base with 
their rockets and bombs because ‘they 
couldn't find any targets. 

Not all the Reds could get away. They 
staged Japanese-style banzai charges or 
holed up in the hills or surrendered (to 
Sept. 29, a total of 15,517) or simply 
switched into white peasant dress after 
burying their guns. But these men in 





of settlement have been explored.”) 

In conveying the message to the 
American Ambassador in New Delhi, 
the Indians added some warnings of 
their own. They insisted that crossing 
the parallel would be a disastrous 
blunder and urged the American 
Government to do everything possible 
to destroy the North Korean forces 
before crossing the parallel. 

Events this week or in the very near 
future will reveal whether the Chinese 
are bluffing. Until Red Chinese armies 
actually cross the Korean border, the 
State Department will remain con- 
vinced that they are bluffing. The 
department’s own survey made within 
the week in countries bordering on 
China disclosed no unusual troop 
movements or Communist-inspired 
guerrilla activities. It found no evi- 
dence of Chinese airfields bordering 
Korea being readied for action. More- 
over, a private but credible report 
which reached Washington almost si- 
multaneously with the Chinese mes- 
sage quoted Premier Chou En-lai to the 


effect that for the balance of this year 
at least the Peking government will 
not fight anywhere unless attacked. 

The presence of Chinese troops on 
the Korean border is not overlooked 
and the possibility that the Chinese 
might in a moment of folly embark on 
a war against the United States is not 
entirely excluded. But the prevalent 
estimate of the Chinese-Indian move 
is that the Peking regime is engaging 
in a little cold war of its own and fur- 
ther that Nehru, for domestic political 
reasons, is staking out his right to 
criticize the United States when the 
38th parallel is crossed. 

Newsweek's London bureau cabled 
this additional observation. The British 
now seem almost completely certain 
that the Red Chinese will not inter- 
vene in Korea. Indeed, it is reliably 
reported from satellite sources that 
Russia has become gravely alarmed 
by the growth of Indian influence in 
Peking. Russian sources are said to 
have expressed fears that this might 
lead to a Sino-Indian treaty of alliance. 
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white were often exposed by the crisp 
freshness of their clothes or by the 
military cropping of their hair. 


SEOUL: 


Battered and Burned 


It was at 2:10 p.m. Sept. 26 that 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur proclaimed 
from Tokyo the liberation of the first 
capital anywhere in the world to be freed 
from Red rule. “Seoul, capital of the 
Republic of Korea, is again in friendly 
hands,” he declared. “Liberation of the 


city was conducted in such a manner as 
to cause the least possible damage to civil 
installations.” He could tell that to the 
Marines. If Seoul had yet bee. liberated, 
neither its liberating Marines nor its 
diehard Reds knew it. 

It wasn’t until 3:05 p.m. Sept. 27 that 
the American flag was hoisted outside 
the Corinthian-columned Capitol, its west 
wing gutted by fire, its dome chipped by 
shells. T/Sgt. Harold K. Beaver of Kansas 
City shinnied up the tall flagpole, slashed 
down the red-starred banner of Commu- 
nist Korea, and unfurled the Stars and 
Stripes. At noon Sept. 29, General 
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MacArthur himself visited the Capitol to 
hand back to President Syngman Rhee 
“the seat of your government.” 

Seoul was 60 per cent burned, 
wrecked, or damaged. Marine tanks 
blasted sandbagged barricades at point- 
blank range until their crews became 
groggy from the fumes. The tankers were 
given a brief breather in a Seoul jail. 
There a Marine chaplain set up a simple 
altar in a prison chapel; the walls still 
bore a Stalin lithograph. American artil- 
lery and flame-throwers turned concrete 
buildings into hollow shells and slums 
into ashes. The Provincial Government 
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... the hopelessness of searching a burned-out home... 
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... the sullenness of Red “nurses” captured firing guns . . . the terror of Red POW’s cowering in a ditch 
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Building, the blackened facade also still 
adorned with grinning likenesses of Stalin 
and North Korean Premier Kim II] Sung, 
became a gaunt skeleton. 

What wasn’t destroyed in battle was 
looted by the North Koreans. The Capi- 
tol’s filing cabinets were emptied. Even 
its Speaker’s gavel was gone. The Ameri- 
can Ambassador’s residence was stripped 
of everything but a Chinese figurine and 
a bronze incense burner. Its wine cellar, 
as well as the French Consulate’s, was 
emptied. All property of “traitors” and 
“pro-American collaborators” had been 
confiscated. Printing presses and textile 
machinery had been shipped north. All 
churches had been taken over. 

“We came to this city with humani- 
tarian motives,” explained First Lt. Jack 
N. Lerond, a 25-year-old tank platoon 
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Hot ROK’s: A KMAG and a ROK officer show off a Red flag 


commander. “We found humanitarian 
motives landed you in a large, rectangu- 
lar wooden box. The only way we could 
get them out was to burn them out.” 

Or was this the only way? Some rank- 
ing Marine and Army commanders who 
liberated Seoul complained that the Ko- 
rean capital could have been surrounded, 
cut off, and left to wither. These com- 
bat officers argued that the punishing 
frontal assault had absolutely no value 
and only left the First Marine Division 
badly battered (6,000 casualties were 
evacuated from the Inchon-Seoul area 
by Sept. 26). “A triumphal entry into 
the city was needed as soon as pos- 
sible,” a lieutenant colonel griped, “and 
we gave it to them. But it cost us and 
the Koreans plenty.” 
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ALLIES: 


The ROK Fighting Man 


A battle hymn of the Republic of 
Korea pledges that “we will press on 
until we wash our swords in the Yalu 
River’—the Manchurian-Korean border. 
As ROK troops last week pressed on 
across the 38th parallel, Harold Lavine, 
NEWSWEEK war correspondent, cabled 
his observations of the victorious Ameri- 
cans’ victorious allies: 


The GI's Buddy: The American 


people probably don’t realize that Ameri- 
can Army divisions in Korea actually may 
contain about one-third Koreans. The 
Seventh Infantry around Seoul, for in- 
stance, has 7,000 ROK’s. Official Army 
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... a ROK private marches barefoot to victory 


policy is 100 Koreans in every company. 

The First Cavalry Division initiated 
this policy of recruiting South Koreans. 
When it was defending along the Nak- 
tong, it had to send patrols across the 
river to ferret out enemy strength and 
plans. It suddenly realized it would be a 
good idea to take along Koreans who 
could talk with the people. Without any 
official authorization, the First simply 
started recruiting able and willing Ko- 
rean youths. The Army then made the 
policy official for all divisions. 

The Marines have no such official 
policy. But they recruit ROK’s unoffi- 
cially. Almost everywhere they go, they 
pick up a few. The Fifth Marine Regi- 
ment’s Second Battalion hired two Ko- 
rean barbers to cut everyone’s hair. After 


the barbers were finished, the Marines 
asked: “How would you fellows like to 
become Marines?” The kids were eager, 
so the Marines simply gave each a bath, 
a dousing with DDT, a pair of dungarees, 
and a carbine. 

The Cavalry has the best system—the 
buddy system—of using the ROK’s. It 
assigns each Korean youth to a particular 
GI. The American is given full responsi- 
bility for his buddy. He teaches the ROK 
how to shoot and how to play poker. He 
gives his buddy an Irish nickname like 
Pat or Mike. Under this system the ROK 
acts as if the GI were a general. Pat or 
Mike does everything asked of him and 
becomes a very good soldier. 

Some other outfits are less successful, 
They simply put the ROK’s into com- 
panies and squads along with the Ameri- 
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cans. They sometimes leave the Koreans 
strictly alone and operate as if their 
allies weren't there. When thus put on 
their own, the Koreans often act be- 
wildered and seem incapable of making 
even simple decisions. 

Language is no particular barrier, al- 
though few Koreans can. speak English 
and few Americans can speak Korean. 
Most Koreans know Japanese. So do @ 
good many Americans from the Japanese 
occupation. Moreover, troops in combat 
use hand signals. The Koreans readily 
learn these. 

Lt. Gen. Walton H. Walker, com- 
manding the Eighth Army, won't let the 
Koreans be used as service troops. They 
are all combat soldiers. We find them 
particularly valuable in cleaning up towns 
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ager, [gthe language, they can find from the 
bath, {civilian population where the enemy is 
arees, [hiding and who the local Communists are. 
The KMAG’s Joker: To the Ameri- 
i—the [cans of the Korean Military Advisory 
’s. It [goup, the Koreans in the ROK’s own 
icular (gamy are “jokers.” Among themselves, the 
sonsi- [§KMAG’s (pronounced kay-mags) often 

ROK [curse the “jokers.” But let an outsider say 
1. He [ga word, and the KMAG’S will rise 
e like [fiercely to defend their boys. 

ROK The Americans have developed a kind 
Pat or [eof dazed respect for the ROK’s. The 
1 and (_Xkoreans have proved themselves in battle 

to be brave beyond all understanding. 
ossful, They go into battle laughing and singing 






like Boy Scouts on a hike. They have 


com- 
fantastic physical endurance. It is com- 
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and eager to please. If properly led, they 
will do anything. Leadership is the big 
problem. Few good officers have been 
developed on the battlefield because the 
good die young. Even the better officers 
often don’t know where their own or 
enemy troops are, and haye only a vague 
sense of space and time and tactics. 

KMAG, which helped create the ROK 
Army, had to take on the responsibility of 
keeping it fighting after June 25. This 
was not a job but a migraine headache. 
KMAG merely advised the ROK Army. 
It didn’t give orders. It therefore suffered 
from an overwhelming sense of frustra- 
tion. The Korean people, bossed for gen- 
erations in turn by Chinese, Russians, 
and Japanese, knew nothing except to 
take orders. 

Had it not been for the KMAG officers 
and noncoms, the ROK Army would have 
ceased to exist after Seoul fell to the Red 
invaders. Its eight understrength divi- 
sions, totaling 96,000 men, were in panic. 
But the KMAG’s kept the Koreans in 
line—with guns. They forced units to 
stop fleeing and turn back to meet the 
enemy. They rounded up every straggler 
they found in uniform and drove him 
back to his outfit. Thus the ROK Army 
did not disintegrate. 
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at The re-creation of the ROK Army be- 
making 2" with the consolidation of 60,009 sur- 
Vivors of the initial debacle into five 
jer, a visions. Another division was_ later 
English added. A recruiting program was begun. 
Korean. Training took a scant ten days. The 
o do a Mecteans didn’t bother with such things 
apanese as close-order drill. They didn’t need 
conti toughening up; they were tough enough 
readily already. They didn’t need indoctrination; 
they already knew why they were fight- 
. on ing. All they learned was how to handle 
tet the their weapons and how to march in ranks 
s. They without falling all over each other. One 
| qd hams thousand recruits were turned out every 
» towll tay to replace the fantastic casualties 
P of perhaps 40,000 to 50,000. 
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The Burial of the 38th Parallel 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


OREA is an old arena, and the 
K 38th parallel has an old history. 
Japan made war on China in 1894, 
chiefly to get a grip on Korea before 
the completion of the Transsiberian 
Railway put new power behind Rus- 
sia’s imperialist drive in the Far East. 
In 1896 Japan proposed that Korea 
be divided—at the 38th par- 
allel—into Russian and Jap- 
anese protectorates. The 
Russians, hoping eventually 
to win all of Korea, said no. 

The struggle for control 
became the chief cause of 
the Russo-Japanese war of 
1904, and Czar Nicholas II 
made the 38th parallel his 
test of Japanese intentions. 
He authorized his Far East- 
ern commander to fight if the Jap- 
anese Fleet crossed that line on the 
western coast of Korea. This the Jap- 
anese Fleet did two days later, al- 
though on the Manchurian side of the 
Bay of Korea, to bombard Port Arthur. 
As a result of that war, Japan acquired 
all of Korea, first as a sphere of in- 
fluence, and in 1910 by annexation.* 


HE 38th parallel did not reappear 
7. a dividing line until August 
1945. I have been unable to unearth 
any evidence that the American off- 
cials who had a hand in fixing this line 
were aware of its earlier history. 
However, it is a reasonable conjecture 
that the State Department represent- 
ative on the State-War-Navy coordi- 
nating committee which passed on the 
proposal consulted Far Eastern ex- 
perts who knew the past. Certainly 
the Russians knew it. This may ex- 
plain why Stalin accepted the 38th 
parallel without objection—if those 
who say this dividing line was not 
a subject of negotiation with Moscow 
are correct in their recollections. 

It is clear, however, that the 38th 
parallel was intended to serve as a 
dividing line only for the very tempo- 
rary purpose of accepting the sur- 
render of Japanese troops. It was not 
meant to demarcate even zones of 
occupation, much less spheres of 
influence or separate nations. 

China, Britain, and the United 





*The chief source of these historical facts: 
“The Rise of Russia in Asia,”’ by David J. Dallin. 
Yale University Press, 1949. 





States had pledged themselves at 
Cairo in 1943 to reestablish Korea as 
a united and independent nation. 
This pledge was renewed at Potsdam 
and subscribed to by the Russians 
when they went to war against Japan. 
Contrary to widely published accu- 
sations and suspicions, there had been 
secret understandings 
modifying this agreement. 
The evidence on this point 
seems conclusive. 

Not even an agreement 
on Korean zones of occu- 
pation had been discussed. 
This was because there was 
no plan for American, Brit- 
ish, or Chinese forces to 
fight in Korea—or, for that 
matter, Manchuria. The 
task of destroying the Kwantung 
armies was given to Russia. 

At Potsdam, in July 1945, however, 
the Russians asked for American aid 
in reducing the Japanese forces in 
Korea. The American Chiefs of Staff 
rejected this plea and also a modified 
Russian request for naval and air 
assistance in making an amphibious 
landing in Korea. The American plans 
called for an invasion of Kyushu, 
southernmost of the four principal 
Japanese islands, in November. The 
American Chiefs of Staff felt that they 
had no forces to spare. 

But when the Japanese sued for 
peace the American Government 
seized the opportunity to put forces 
into Korea. General Order No. 1, 
prescribing where and to whom the 
Japanese forces were to surrender, 
was written in Washington, although 
modified in minor detail after con- 
sultation with Moscow and London. 
It drew the temporary line in Korea. 
When it was agreed upon, the Rus- 
sians were already in Northern Korea, 
while the nearest American troops 
were in Okinawa and they did not 
land in Korea until Sept. 8. 


1TH the surrender of the Japa- 
Wreaw armies, the 38th parallel 
ceased to have any standing, legally 
or morally, as a dividing line. It was 
maintained by the Russians in defi- 
ance of solemn pledges that Korea 
was to be united and after 1947 in de- 
fiance of the United Nations. Its oblit- 
eration is five years overdue. 
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KEY TO CONFLICT... 


The United States has taken 
the risks and paid the price of 
victory in South Korea. Now it 
is also reaping the rewards of 
victory—and not only in Korea. 
From all over the world comes 
the story of Russian plans dis- 
rupted: of the indicated failure, 
even as it begins, of the Soviet 
peace offensive; and, above all, 
of an upsurge of confidence, not 
only in the willingness of the 
American soldier to fight and 
die, but in his ability to win by 
boldness and superior organiza- 
tion. As the Korean war races 
into a new climax, the domi- 
nant figure is the U.S. fighting 
man (see cover ). From five cap- 
itals, NEWSWEEK correspondents 
send these accounts of the ef- 
fects of his victory in Korea. 


Tokyo: They Knew 


The victory in Korea has caused no 
change in American prestige here. It 
didn’t have to. From the time the 
United States committed ground 
troops in Korea, the Japanese took the 
final outcome for granted. After all, 
they had learned by experience. 


Washington: Applause 


British, French, Italian, Indian, and 
other diplomats in Washington are 
unanimous in their enthusiastic—and 


entirely unsolicited—comments on 
MacArthur's performance in Korea. 
Some sample remarks: 

“A most brilliant general.” 

“Never thought it could be done.’ 

“MacArthur will become the Amer- 
ican Wellington.” 

Even the professional anti-Ameri- 
cans who in the darkest days of Korea 
gleefully predicted a U.S. disaster at 
the hands of mere “gooks” now seem 
convinced that the vastness of its re- 
sources and the versatility of its men 
will always enable the U.S. to extri- 
cate itself from virtually any situation. 

MacArthur’s performance, Ameri- 
can officials. say, will also have its 
effect on the Russians. Quite apart 
from political implications, the speed 
with which MacArthur turned defeat 
into victory must cause a revision of 
Soviet estimates of America’s fighting 


qualities and of its generalship. It is 
bound to rule out all Soviet thoughts 
for a quick victory and at least post- 
pone the execution of any plans they 


come out this way. Even political 
criticism of General MacArthur—ramp.- 
ant at the time of his Formosan visit- 
has vanished beneath the general 
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The Price of Victory: A soldier grieves for his lost buddy... 


may have had for a showdown with 
the United States. The sudden re- 
surgence of Communist activity in 
Germany and Austria is not regarded 
seriously. It is estimated that this is 
due partly to a desire to divert at- 
tention from Korea and partly to 
stimulate interest in the Oct. 15 elec- 
tions in Eastern Germany. 


London: Peace Dictator 


One of Britain’s most influential men 
told this correspondent the other day: 
“The United States is very strong. The 
United States will dictate the peace 
of the world, as Britain did in the 
last century.” 

This—from a man who all his life 
has fought for the glory of the British 
Empire—is a measure of the prestige 
which the United States has built 
almost overnight in Britain by its star- 
tling military victory in Korea. It is 
now impossible to find the people who 
three months ago were giggling some- 
what shamefacedly about “the soft 
underbelly of the GI.” Now every- 
body says he was always sure it would 


admiration for his military skill. Fur 
thermore, Secretary Acheson’s diplo- 
matic leadership, especially his plan 
for United Nations reform, has re- 
moved a great deal of the uneasiness 
which the British feel about American 
impetuosity in world affairs. 

At the same time nobody in Britain 
with any degree of responsibility has 
fallen for Russian talk of an impending 
general settlement. Even the left-wing 
Socialist elements, which are always 
looking for channels of appeasement, 
have found nothing to get their fangs 
into. They have, however, grumbled 
about Acheson’s plan to circumvent 
the Russian veto as likely to provoke 
the Soviets to independent action. 

Anxiety in Washington lest the 
Korean victories cause a letdown in 
European plans for defense does not 
apply so far as Britain is concerned. 
Britain’s rearmament is a measured 
process, carefully calculated to pre 
vent a setback to national economic 
recovery. But it is very substantial, 
considering Britain’s resources, and itis 
going ahead without second thoughts. 
First hard results will be visible 4 
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arly as next March when a new 
amored division reaches Germany. 


Significant of the present British 


attitude is Foreign Secretary Ernest 


reverses. 
held firm, they never had any doubt 
as to the ultimate outcome. 
French also knew, from occasional 


... AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 


But after the beachhead 
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... while in a military cemetery services are held for Marine dead 


Bevin's evident agreement with 
United States ideas on German re- 


Samament. Another smaller straw in 





the wind was Prime Minister Clement 
Attlee’s action in barring from Britain 
any foreign organizers of a phony 
world peace conference scheduled 
or Sheffield in November. Both these 
attitudes represent a very consider- 
able transformation in Britiskgthinking. 
What will the Russians do now? 
he people who thus far have been 
the best guessers see a close analogy 
0 the situation which followed the 
Success of the Berlin airlift. They be- 
lieve Russia will now (as then) liq- 
idate its blunder as quickly as it 
an—and concentrate on attempting 
0 obstruct United Nations efforts to 
unify Korea in a democratic fashion. 


Paris: Shun Complacency 


The newspaper L’Epoque made the 
orean victory the subject of this 
varming: “No reaction could be dead- 
ier than saying: “Well, we got out of 

one fine’.” The French, of course, 
ad been shocked by early American 
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bitter experiences during the libera- 
tion, just how tough the GI’s can be. 
Now their anxiety is to get more of 
these troops into Germany between 
France and the Soviet Army. 

As for the Russians, diplomatic 
sources feel we must look for intensifi- 
cation of the Soviet peace offensive— 
this to be effected by louder propa- 
ganda for the Stockholm appeal and 
blander behavior by Soviet diplomats. 
But simultaneously the Cominform 
will work feverishly to tighten Com- 
munist cells through the non-Commu- 
nist world. Western Europe should be 
prepared for a series of synchronized 
strikes in many countries—an attempt 
to disrupt economic recovery and 
thwart rearmament efforts. 

None of this, however, rules out 
new Soviet diversions within the next 
few months. The utmost vigilance is 
needed for the soft spots, such as 
Berlin, Yugoslavia, Iran, and Indo- 
China. The Politburo has reason to be- 
lieve Americans will return to com- 
placency with an easy conviction that 
they can always pull a miracle. It 
also has reason to believe that its 


peace offensive will encourage the 
Western Europeans to hem and haw 
over rearmament plans. 

Already there is a tendency to 
stress every difficulty in the way of 
effective rearmament. It is true that 
France and Italy must consider the 
real danger inherent in a violent low- 
ering of the living standards which 
would play into the hands of the Com- 
munists. Nevertheless, there is too 
much of a tendency to use economic 
problems as an excuse for malingering 
over the military problem. 


Bonn: Shot in the Arm 


The initial American retreats in Ko- 
rea left the Germans stunned and ap- 
prehensive. Was Germany next? Scare 
buying soared. People seriously dis- 
cussed whether it would be better to 
flee before the coming Soviet invasion 
or try to ride out a Soviet occupation. 
As the Americans continued to fall 
back the German press began frankly 
to talk of “a second Dunkerque.” 

Korean victory has thus been a 
massive shot in the arm. And it has 
enhanced professional admiration for 
American prowess (remember—most 
male Germans have had front-line 
training in military tactics and strat- 
egy) and has given the populace fresh 
confidence. Even professional press 
spokesmen put their chins up when 
discussing it. The day before yester- 
day a neighbor hailed me across her 
front yard to say: Gehts gut in Korea, 
schén, schén. (“Things are going well 
in Korea, fine, fine.”) It was the first 
time in nearly nine months’ acquaint- 
ance that she had volunteered to 
comment on current affairs. 

The previous German tendency to 
be coy about rearmament changed 
when Korea forced the three Allies 
to do just what the Germans had long 
wanted them to do—raise the rearma- 
ment question themselves. The New 
York Big Three meetings have whetted 
the German appetite for concessions 
and invitations—and divisions. The Ko- 
rean victory has, however, made the 
Germans wonder if other countries, 
especially France, are still so zealous 
as a tew weeks ago. And—though this 
is strictly a between-the-lines interpre- 
tation—it feels here as though behind 
that wonder is a touch of chagrin that 
perhaps the Korean victory may have 
snatched from the Germans an op- 
portunity they were just about to grasp 
and which they had come to covet 
very much indeed. 

























THE KOREAN WAR 











OOKING _ back 
upon it now, 

we are likely to 
think of the vic- 
tory in Korea as 
something foreor- 
dained and inevi- 
table. But it was 
not and we should 
not forget it. Our 
forces won  be- 
cause they were 
brilliantly led, because their compo- 
nent elements had on their rosters 
fighting men of the highest quality 
whose morale remained high even 
when the fortunes of war were run- 
ning low, and because their equip- 
ment was excellent in all branches. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur was, of 
course, the key figure. His decision to 
move into the beachhead area in 
Inchon with an amphibious operation 
even though this required him to 
weaken his original beachhead line 
around Pusan at a time when the 
Pusan situation seemed critical, if not 
desperate, will go down in the annals 
of war as a classic of military daring. 

The North Koreans were attacking 
in force all along the Pusan perimeter 
and the defenders were hard- 
pressed to hold them back. To 
man his Inchon maneuver, 
MacArthur had to hold out 
troops which might have been 
used to reinforce the defenders 
and actually to remove other 
forces from the Pusan line. 

Moreover, Inchon Harbor 
presented natural difficulties 
which would have made it 
anything but ideal for an am- 
phibious landing even if per- 
sonnel for the undertaking 
were readily available. 

Then there were these other 
chances to be taken: 
PThat organized resistance 
trom the North Koreans in the 
Inchon-Seoul area would be 
weak and ineffective. 
PThat our air and ground 
forces could prevent North 
Koreans on the Pusan front 
trom moving rapidly to the de- 
fense of Inchon and Seoul. 
>That there would be no mass 
movement of Red Chinese 
troops or Russians from the 
north into the new beachhead. 

All these considerations 
weighed upon MacArthur's 
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Gen. MacArthur Read Gen. Wolfe 


by Gen. CARL SPAATZ, U\S.A.F., Ret. 


mind as he drafted his decision. It can 
be safely assumed that most of his 
technical consultants stressed the risks 
involved and that some of them 
warned against the operation as too 
hazardous. But I doubt, after talking 
with him, that MacArthur, whose 
almost uncanny sense of timing makes 
him the outstanding military leader he 
is, thought of his plan as a gamble. 

The fact is that he had been 
rereading General Wolfe’s diary (he 
is a close student of history) and it 
reinforced his own conviction that the 
Inchon venture was the answer to his 
problem. It will be recalled that Gen- 
eral Wolfe, before Quebec, conceived 
the plan of approaching the Plains of 
Abraham over a tortuous footpath. He 
called upon each of his staff members 
and commanders for an opinion of his 
scheme. As each in turn expressed the 
conviction that this approach was 
impossible, Wolfe became more con- 
vinced of its feasibility. When the last 
expert said Wolfe’s plan was impos- 
sible, the general himself was fully 
decided. If all his own advisers felt 
this way about it, so would Montcalm, 
the defending general. 

After it worked, Wolfe’s stratagem 
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seemed obvious. So did MacArthur's 
decision to attack at Inchon. By the 
time | arrived in Korea, the Inchon 
operation was under way but even 
then there was much _headshaking 
about the great gamble in which it 
was still possible for the red to turn 
up. A few days later, however, even 
the headshakers were taking it all for 
granted. Success soon converted the 
impossible into the obvious. 

Already it is hard to remember that 
three months ago a pitifully small 
United Nations force and a temporar- 
ily disorganized South Korean Army 
faced what seemed the almost hope- 
less assignment of holding off a well- 
trained, well-equipped and partially 
battle-experienced North Korean 
Army, which had achieved surprise in 
its invasion and was rolling fast. Now 
that force has been all but annihilated. 
There may bea more impressive chap- 
ter somewhere in military history but 
if so I don’t know anything about it. 

MacArthur’s leadership must be 
placed at the head of the column of 
elements contributing to this victory. 
Close to the top must go the coopera- 
tive effort of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force team. All the top leaders— 
Walker, Joy, and Stratemeyer, 
as well as MacArthur—turned 
in great performances. There 
was clearly a high order of 
competence through all the 
echelons of command. I saw no 
evidence whatever of inter- 
service squabbling. 

The Korean experience 
again clearly demonstrated 
that cogtrol of the air is essen- 
tial in winning a modern war. 

Just what the ultimate con- 
sequence of the victory will be 
in terms of international affairs 
is not yet entirely clear. Cer- 
tainly it set back the Russian 
timetable of aggression. In fact, 
the start of the Korean war 
may turn out to have been the 
high-water mark of Commu- 
nism. It should be harder in 
the future for Stalin to inspire 
satellite nations to carry on his 
fight for world domination. 

This possibility rests, how- 
ever, on the assumption that 
the Korean settlement will be 
decisive: with Korea reunited 
to the Manchurian _ border, 
Communist rule abolished, and 
the 38th parallel obliterated. 
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Hot War or Cold, No Letup in Sight 


There would be no relief from the 
wars for President Truman or for the 
American people. With the hot war in 
Korea won, and assuming that the Chi- 
nese Communists did not intervene, they 
would resume waging cold war. This 
would mean an end, at least temporarily, 
ot bloodletting on distant battlefields 
but not of sweat shedding on the home 
front where the guns came from. 

For respite, the President started on a 
week’s. cruise aboard his yacht. 

The home-front effort would be much 
harder to sustain with the guns silenced 
than it had been while they were boom- 
ing. Mr. Truman made it plain at his 
press conference last week that he was 
determined to keep the rearmament pro- 
gram rolling this time both at home and 
in other parts of the world, particularly 
Western Europe. But this, he well knew, 
would cost heavily in taxes and eco- 
nomic dislocations which, in turn, would 
create civilian dissatisfactions that would 
be reflected in troublesome Congres- 
sional attitudes. 

But some of his Democratic Party ad- 
visers weren't looking that far ahead. 
They were concerned with the upcoming 
Congressional elections and they felt that 
the Korean victory assured reelection of 
Democratic majorities to both branches. 
Polls of public opinion tended to justify 
their confidence. However, Republicans 
were hopefully waiting for a break of 
some kind, and experience with the er- 
ratic Truman Administration seemed to 
justify that hope, too. 

To prepare for the hard cold-war per- 
iod ahead, Truman hastily shuffled top 
jobs to strengthen his team. The most 
important of the week’s appointments 
brought Robert A. Lovett to the Penta- 
gon as Secretary of Defense George C. 
Marshall’s deputy. The Marshall-Lovett 
combination had served before in the 
State Department, and Mr. Truman had 
complete confidence that it would give 
him strong leadership in the vital mili- 
tary-management sector. 


Shifts and More Shifts 


The phone had rung in Robert A. 
Lovett’s Locust Valley, N.Y., home at 
7:30 a.m. Sept. 28. Did I get you up? the 
President asked. Lovett was just leaving 
for work at the Wall Street banking 
offices of Brown Brothers Harriman & 
Co., where he is a partner. 

“The President and General Marshall 
asked me to come down and take the job 
of Deputy Secretary of Defense,” Lovett 
explained later. He had always found it 
“utterly impossible to say no to General 
Marshall.” Lovett would succeed Stephen 
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T. Early, who resigned just before Secre- 
tary of Defense Louis Johnson retired in 
favor of George C. Marshall. 

A native Texan and a Yale man, Lovett, 
now 55, was a Navy flier in the first world 
war and Assistant Secretary of War for 
Air in the second. In July 1947 he be- 
came Under Secretary of State under 
Marshall, resigning in January 1949, 
when the general got out. 

Other personnel changes last week: 
>Paul G. Hoffman, after two and a half 
years as chief of ECA, retired Sept. 30. 
“My resignation,” he wrote to Mr. 
Truman, “carries no implication that the 
usefulness of the ECA is waning; on the 
contrary, I believe that the ECA’s period 
of greatest usefulness may lie ahead.” In 
a city where hails and farewells were 
old stuff, 1,100 fellow ECA workers gath- 
ered in the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
auditorium to give Hoffman a standing 
ovation. One of his reasons for leaving, 
Hoffman told them, was to make room for 
advancement of staff executives such as 
his successor, William C. Foster. Foster, 
now 53, was named Under Secretary of 
Commerce in 1946, joined ECA in 1948 
and was appointed deputy administrator 
in 1949. He is a Republican. 

PLewis W. Douglas, whose sympathy, 


charm, and erudition had outweighed 
his aloofness to make him the most pop- 
ular American Ambassador to Britain 
since Walter Hines Page, resigned Sept. 
26. His health had been seriously im- 
paired by a fishing accident in April 1949 
which injured his left eye, and by a leg 
ailment which necessitated an operation 
last winter. No friend of Socialism, 
Douglas had irritated the Labor govern- 
ment’s planners of late by his insistence 
that Britain view the problem of rearma- 
ment with a greater sense of urgency. 
To replace him, President Truman chose 
—at the bidding of General Marshall and 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson—Walter 
S. Gifford, 65, a Republican and former 
chairman of the board of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. Gifford, a 
government consultant in both world 
wars, was a familiar figure in Washington. 
In naming him, Mr. Truman was seeking 
to further bipartisanship in foreign policy. 
George J. Bott, for thirteen of his 40 
years a government attorney, was ap- 
pointed general counsel of the National 
Labor Relations Board Sept. 28, succeed- 
ing the embattled Robert N. Denham. 
Bott had been associate general counsel 
for two years. A Democrat, he said of the 
Taft-Hartley Act: “It’s a law of the United 
States and ought to be enforced... If a 
case fits into the statute, the case will be 
prosecuted.” Bott had remained on 
friendly terms with NLRB members 
during their feud with his chief, Denham. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE DRAFT: 


Men Wanted—and Fast 


“Funny thing about a manpower pool,” 
Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey mused last 
week. “Everyone wants out; no one 
wants in.” Testifying before the House 
Armed Services Committee, the Selec- 
tive Service director was philosophizing 
over leaks in the draft pool of 8,266,000 
eligibles in the 19-25 age group. 

The present law exempts 2,710,000 
veterans. About half a million of these 
are single and a great many didn’t see 
service until after V-] Day. 

PSome 891,000 are exempted for de- 
pendency. Of these, 147,000 are married 
nonvets without children. 

Some 606,000 are 4-F’s. 

To forge the 1,500,000-man Army 
which the President wanted, Hershey 
told the committee, the draft law would 
have to be altered. He recommended 


Byers (center) and Vinson (right) *: 


that Congress maintain the 26-year age 
limit but (1) knock out the Presidential 
edict against drafting men with depend- 
ents, particularly where the dependency 
was collateral, (2) stop exempting vet- 
erans, and (3) relax physical and men- 
tal standards. Half the men examined in 
August, he emphasized, were rejected 
for physical and mental deficiencies. 
The last point made sense to Chair- 
man Carl Vinson. Questioning the Army’s 
witness, Maj. Gen. Clovis Byers, he 
growled: “What is it you folks want, 
Ph.D.s? I doubt whether Alvin York 
could have passed your tests.” With the 
Army calling for WACs to relieve able- 
bodied soldiers for combat duty, the 
public might well agree with Hershey 
and Vinson that men able to hold down 
civilian jobs could easily pound type- 


writers or issue blankets on Army posts. 
PLast week the House Armed Services 
Committee also ordered Hershey to 
hurry the draft of young doctors, trained 
at Army and Navy expense, who had so 
far not performed any military service. 


THE PRESIDENCY: 


A Book and a Brawl 


A semi-authorized biography of Presi- 
dent Truman competed for headline 
space last week with the victory in Ko- 
rea. Before the papers had finished with 
“The Man of Independence,” (reviewed 
in Newsweek, Oct. 2) written by 
Jonathan Daniels, they had reheated the 
long-standing feud between Mr. Truman 
and James F. Byrnes, his old Secretary of 
State, and had extracted from its pages 
some juicy material which would give the 
Republicans aid and comfort. 

The slap at Byrnes came in a direct 


International 


Did the Army want soldiers or Ph.D.’s? 


quote from the President: “He failed 
miserably as Secretary of State and ran 
out on me when the going was very 
rough and I needed him worst.” Though 
Byrnes is credited with the “get tough” 
policy toward Russia, Mr. Truman 
charged that “he lost his nerve in Mos- 
cow” and blamed the former Secretary 
for the appeasement which lost Eastern 
Europe to the Western world. 

“Hell,” said Byrnes, “if he felt that way 
why should he have wanted a miserable 
failure around at any time?” Noting that 
he had submitted his resignation in April 
1946, but had not been allowed to leave 
office until the following January, Byrnes 
added: “So he says I ran out on him? 
Well, I'd call that damn slow running.” 





*With Brig. Gen. David A. den, Brig. Gen. 
Paul I. Robinson, and Rep. Carl T. ham. 
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Other morsels: Daniels described the 
President as lost and bewildered on for- 
eign policy; he indicated that anti-Semi- 
tism in the State Department, more than 
diplomacy, was responsible for the shifts 
and turns in Gen. George C. Marshall’s 
Israel policy; and he highlighted Mr. 
Truman’s naive views of Russia. 

“Stalin is as near like Tom Pendergast 
as any man I know,” said the President. 
“I got the impression [at Potsdam] that 
Stalin would stand by his agreements 
and also that he had a Politburo on his 
hands like the 80th Congress.” 

How accurate the portrait was- could 
not be gauged. The President had read 
portions of the book before publication. 
But at his weekly press conference Mr. 
Truman gave only one answer to ques- 
tions about the book: No comment. 


PRISONS: 


Warden on the Carpet 


For twenty years, Stetson-topped Roy 
Best had ruled unchallenged over the 
Colorado penitentiary at Canon City. 
Known as “one of the most hated, feared, 
and respected men in the state,” he had 
come within 20,000 votes of being gov- 
ernor in 1944. A power in Democratic 
politics, he had been left undisturbed at 
his post during two Republican regimes. 
Though he had admitted whipping pris- 
oners when they “needed it,” he was 
rated one of the nation’s best wardens. 

When there was a sensational break 
at the prison on Dec. 30, 1947, Warden 
Best gained fame. He played himself in 
the resultant movie, “Canon City.” 

It was no secret that he was well-to-do 
and owned a 4,000-acre ranch 15 miles 
southwest of Colorado Springs. 

Last Friday night, a Fremon: County 
grand jury, which had heard testimony 
from former prison employes and from 
convicts, indicted Best on five counts. 

He was charged with embezzling 
twenty sheets of %-inch plywood 
valued at $230; one metal water tank; 
one metal headgate; one ton of coal; 
and 300 feet of 1%-inch water pipe. 

If convicted on all counts, Best could 
be sentenced to 50 years in Canon City. 


COMMUNISTS: 


No Martyrs Allowed 


“I am not naive enough,” said U. S. 
Supreme Court Justice Robert H. Jackson, 
“to underestimate the troublemaking pro- 
pensities of the defendants”—who were 
ten of the eleven convicted United States 
Communist Party bosses. But, said 
Jackson, “under no circumstances must 
we permit...any semblance of martyr- 
dom.” With that, the Justice ordered that 
the ten men be freed on bail until their 
appeal has been decided. 
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Bugs in the Control Law 


A harried Congress had passed the 
Internal Security Act. It had been pushed 
through in an atmosphere of political 
recrimination, with more thought of ap- 
peasing the voters than of effectiveiy 
curbing Communists. Some of those op- 
posing the bill had attempted to make it 
as tough and unwieldy as possible, hop- 
ing to capitalize later on the legal snags 
it would encounter. 

Last week, the Justice and State De- 
partments took stock of what Congress 
had wrought. In the main, government 
lawyers felt that the act could be made 
workable, despite the President’s con- 
tention, embodied in the veto which both 
houses had overridden, that it could not 
and should not be enforced. But there 
were some provisions, these same lawyers 
held, which would make serious trouble. 

Already the State Department was 
wondering how it could jibe the Internal 
Security Act with other government 
policies. Under its provisions, citizens of 
“totalitarian” countries were barred from 
entry into the United States. What, the 
department wondered, would this do to 
the good-neighbor policy and to the 
improved relations with Spain if Argen- 
tina and Spain were rated totalitarian? 

Another provision of the act called on 
the Secretary of Defense to publish a list 
of all defense facilities and to prevent 
Communists from being employed there. 
Mr. Truman balked at this; such a list 
would give away vital military informa- 
tion. Under the act, the Attorney General 
also was directed to deport all aliens who 
had at any time been members of the 
Communist Party. The Justice Depart- 
ment complained that a number of ex- 
Communist aliens had been of great value 
to the government and that former Iron 


Curtain diplomatic officials had been 
given asylum in this country. 

Moreover, the Subversive Activities 
Control Board, which was to determine 
what organizations were Communist or 
Communist-dominated, had not been ap- 
pointed by the President. Until he got 
around to naming the board, the main 
body of the act would be inoperative. 

There were indications, however, that 
when Congress got back from its election 
recess, the bugs would be taken out of 
the McCarran-Wood Act. Moderates in 
both houses declared that, with the elec- 
tion campaign out of the way and the 
Korean war in the bag, Congress could 
approach the problem of Communist 
suppression in a more statesmanlike mood. 
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Acme Photos 


Preparedness: As part of the nation’s rearmament program, the 
Navy began taking the battleship New Jersey out of its cocoon 
at Bayonne, N.J., and commissioned the new 37,000-ton aircraft 
carrier Oriskany at the New York Navy Yard in Brooklyn. 
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CRIME: 


Murphy With a Broom 


Big Tom Murphy never lost a case or 
an appeal. In his eight years as an Assist- 
ant United States Attorney, he had built 
up a reputation as one of the top lawyers 
in the government. His great bulk (6 feet 
4inches) and his sweeping walrus mus- 
tache became a trademark in the Fed- 
eral courts. Gentle of face and mild of 
manner, Tom Murphy won his cases by 
meticulous preparation and by searching 
cross-examination. 

When Murphy drew the Alger Hiss 
perjury case, the most sensational litiga- 
tion in more than a decade, he set to 
work as usual mastering the complex evi- 
dence and the ticklish issues involved. 
Hiss’s lawyer was Lloyd Paul Stryker, a 
famboyant fighter with some of the nifti- 
est footwork in the profession. No one 
envied Murphy his assignment. It took 
two trials to convict Alger Hiss, but 
Murphy did it. 

To The Winner . . .? The reward for 
his victory never materialized, however. 
He was passed over when promotions 
were dealt out. The post of counsel for 
the Senate Crime Investigating Commit- 
tee was dangled before him, then given 
to someone else. He was mentioned as 
candidate for Congress against the pro- 
Communist Vito Marcantonio, but the 
nomination was handed to another man. 
New espionage cases were turned over 
to other United States attorneys. 

Early this year, Tom Murphy made a 
pitch for a Federal judgeship. He went 
to see President Truman about it. “Tom,” 
the President is reported to have said, 
“if you came from Missouri, I'd take 
care of you like that.” Mr. Truman 
snapped his fingers. “But you're from 
New York and you'll have to see Paul 
Fitzpatrick.” The New York Democratic 
State Chairman wouldn't raise a finger 
for Big Tom. 

In September, Murphy decided that 
there was no future for him in govern- 
ment service. He would go back to pri- 
vate law practice. 

But the metropolitan pot was boiling. 
In Brooklyn, District Attorney Miles 
McDonald had pried the rock off the 
borough’s huge gambling syndicate and 
discovered a lot of policemen scurrying 
there with the racketeers. At City Hall, 
Acting Mayor Vincent R. Impellitteri had 

n given the brush by the Tammany 
Hall clubhouse boys who refused to give 
him the Democratic mayoralty nomina- 
tion. In an unexpected move, “Impy” 
asked Murphy to take over as the city’s 
Police Commissioner with a free hand to 
clean out the police department. After 
discussing it over dinner at a restaurant 
on East Houston Street, Murphy told the 
acting mayor he’d take the job. 

The announcement last week hit the 
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ol Betty works: at the Acme 
\ «— Manufacturing Company. 

Every night she balances the 
office cash—the easy way. Her 
low-cost, hand-operated Bur- 
roughs gives her first-time 
accuracy ... cuts balancing 
time in half. 






Match your 
Business Tools 
fo your 

Business Tasks 






Larson Lumber Company is 
all in feet and inches. Annoy- 
ing? Not at all! Her elec- 
trically operated Burroughs 
computes in fractions, gives 
her the right answers fast! 


At the Bon Ton, Emily spends 

4— hours listing sales by depart- 
ments. She’d spend a lot more 
time, though, without her 
two-total Burroughs. It sup- 
plies department totals plus 
a grand total of all depart- 
ments in a single run. 


SEE HOW THE RIGHT BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE 
MAKES YOUR FIGURING FASTER, EASIER, THRIFTIER 


With your specific figuring needs in mind, examine the new 
Burroughs line. Notice what a wide choice you have... 
how it includes the right adding machine for every figuring 
job. Then select the Burroughs that best suits your scheme 
of business. Look at it—smooth, smart and sturdy. Operate it— 
swift, sure and simple. Judge it on all points— 
you'll know there’s a Burroughs that will do your 


figuring work better . . . at less cost. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE’S 





BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 











| 
| 
| 
NAME | 
| 
| 
| 


, COMPANY. 
Please send me descriptive folder and 
prices on Burroughs adding machines. ADDRESS - 
L siinail 
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Impy, Dewey, and Murphy (with Goldstein) : Cops and gamblers scurried 


city hard. When Murphy walked down a 
Brooklyn street, people gathered around 
him, applauding. 

Some politicians who, in columnist 
Inez Robb’s pungent phrase, wouldn't 
have given him “an Annie Oakley to the 
gent’s room” a few days before were on 
hand with weak grins to congratulate 
him. His first moves were sensational; he 
ordered 21 policemen, from chief in- 
spector to patrolmen, to testify before 
the gambling grand jury in Brooklyn. 
Resignations from police officers on all 
levels began to pour in. Murphy shook 
up the entire plain-clothes detail of 336 
men, sending them back to their pre- 
cincts and uniformed duty. He began 
demoting detectives. 

In an election year, with New York 
facing a three-way fight for mayor, a 
tight Senatorial race, and a gubernatorial 
battle, all this was political hay of the 
first quality. Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
stepped into the act, conferring with 
Murphy, Impellitteri, and his own Attor- 
ney General, Nathaniel Goldstein. Dem- 
ocrats shuddered and hoped that the 
public was too blasé to rouse itself over 
gambling corruption. The Republicans 
hoped that a first-class scandal would 
sweep them into City Hall. 


Gang Guns in Chicago 


With a penchant for custom-made, 
monogrammed shirts and a facility in 
smooth, knowledgeable chatter, former 
Acting Police Capt. William Drury of 
Chicago fitted almost precisely the pat- 
tern of the fictional “private eye.” 


He drove a Cadillac. His favorite 
photograph of himself showed him, in top 
hat and white tie, looking younger than 
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the handsome, hard-muscled 48 that he 
was. His favorite misquotation was 
“Cowards die a thousand deaths.”* He 
behaved as bravely as he talked. He was 
a tough man—with a mission. 

The mission was the harassment of 
crooks. As a young cop he had been 
decorated for singlehandedly outsmart- 





*Cowards die many times before their deaths; 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 
—Shakespeare, “Julius Caesar.” 


most of the department. On pickpocket 
detail in the Loop during Prohibition, he 
had gone out of his way to arrest, on 
general principles, such well-known Chi- 
cagoans as Machine-gun Jack McGum, 
Edward (Spike) O'Donnell, Harry Guzik, 
and Hymie (Loud Mouth) Levin. After 
one such incident—in which Guzik and 
Levin were politely dismissed by the 
court—Drury was “busted” to uniform. 

But by September 1946, Drury was an 
acting captain. With the red-haired Capt. 
Thomas Connelly, he was given the task 
of solving twenty murders, among them 
the assassination of James M. Ragen, a 
race-wire service boss who had com- 
plained of threats by members of the 
Capone syndicate. 

Drury and Connelly came up with 
three Ragen-case witnesses and inciden- 
tally took into custody Harry Guzik’s 
powerful brother, Little Jack. At Criminal 
Courts, Little Jack shouted at Drury: “I'l 
have you fired.” Drury and Connelly both 
were dismissed, after two of their three 
witnesses had changed their stories and 
had charged them with coercion. 

For two years, the ex-cops worked as 
crime experts for The Chicago Herald- 
American. Last winter, Drury prepared 
a series of articles on the underworld for 
The Miami Daily News. He helped Jack 
Lait and Lee. Mortimer with “Chicago 
Confidential” and provided Lester Velie 
with material for Collier’s. He talked of 
exposing a national criminal syndicate 
headed by ten members of the Mafia and 
the real power behind such notorious 
underworld characters as Joe Adonis and 
Frank Costello. 


Acme 


%,, Chicago's best-guarded man is Drury’s partner, Thomas Connelly (right) 
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In zestful furtherance of his mission, 
Drury talked at length to Sen. Estes 
Kefauver’s crime investigating committee 
and with equal enthusiasm had recently 
forced one of the three notorious Fischetti 
brothers off Michigan Avenue’s sidewalk. 
He loudly tooted his car's horn every 
time that he passed the Fischettis’s 
Sheridan Road penthouse, and tried to 
rent an apartment in the same building 
to tap their phone. 

Had a Surprise: On Monday, Sept. 
25, Drury conferred with his attorney, 
Luis Kutner. He told Kutner, the lawyer 
said later: “I’ve dug up a hot new witness 
who will show the syndicate was respon- 
sible for Ragen’s murder. He will name 
Leonard Patrick, David Yaras, and Willie 
Block as the killers.” 

At about 6:45 that evening, Annabel 
Drury, the detective’s wife, was cooking 
dinner in their home at 1843 Addison 
Street. She heard what she thought might 


‘have been three shots. 


“T looked out the back door, and saw a 
car drive north down the alley. It made 
quite a noise, but I decided the racket 
was a backfire...I continued to prepare 
dinner, but as time passed I became in- 
creasingly nervous...I took a flashlight 
and went downstairs...I1 turned the 
flashlight on the car—and saw him.” 

Upright on the seat was the body of 
her husband. There were four holes in 
the car’s windshield; a .45 slug had rip- 
ped into Drury’s jaw, and there were ten 
shotgun pellets in his forehead, face, 
chest, right arm, and right hand. His own 
.38, unused, was locked in the glove 
compartment of the Cadillac. 

Later that evening, Marvin J. Bas, who 
had been gathering information on crime 
in behalf of John E. Babb, Republican 
nominee for sheriff, and who had been in 
touch with Drury, died too. Bas had been 
arguing with two young men on the West 
Side. Suddenly, he had broken away and 
run. A shot in the back brought him 
down. Then one of the young men 
pumped two more shots into his head. 

Fifty-eight detectives were put on the 
vo cases. Eighteen, heavily armed, were 
assigned to three six-man shifts of guard 
duty over Drury’s partner, Connelly. 
Orders went out for the arrest of Patrick, 
Yaras, and Block. 

Who Drury’s secret witness was re- 
mained a mystery. The Chicago Sun- 
Times said it had learned the man was 
Mickey Cohen of Los Angcles. 

The motives for the crimes were a 
mystery too. Drury had talked so much 
that there was little to be gained by 
silencing him now. But his death might 
well have been intended as a warning 
to others who hadn’t talked yet. 

Hastily, the Kefauver committee re- 
arranged its schedule. It would hold 
Chicago hearings beginning Oct. 5. And 
Chicago hoodlums were speedily finding 
jobs as far away as New Orleans. 
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CRISIS in the AWFUSS” 


(No. 10) 


1 TELL YOU I'VE GOT 
THAT SMYTH CATALOG— 
RIGHT HERE— 


“Universal” Type, one of three 
designs available in standard 
units; another G/W aid to of- 
fice efficiency and home beauty. 





aly SH 


GLOBE-WERNICKE 


Sectional 


BOOK & TROPHY CASES 


Custom-tailored to harbor and 
display your valued, often-used, 
admired possessions—books, 
trophies and keepsakes—in per- 
fect order, with distinguished 
protection. 

In office and home, these strik- 
ingly handsome cases, modern- 
izing the time-tested sectional 
principle (originated by Globe- 
Wernicke), are accommodating 
to every need. 


Luxurious natural grains of oak, walnut and mahogany are finished to 
enhance any color scheme or background, Their glass panels slide 
smoothly, silently—and keep out dust. Also available with receding doors. 
There is no more thoughtful or appreciated gift, as the givers and recipi- 
ents of nearly seven decades will attest. (The gift that lives and grows.) 


See these new models at your friendly Globe-Wernicke dealer, who is 
listed in your classified phone book under “Office Furniture & Equipment.” 





Engineering Specialists in 
Office Equipment, Systems 
and Visible Records 





~ 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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GERMANY: | defaced with hastily painted slogans that The 
screamed: “Tommy, go home,” and “Raus Mare 

Red Rallies Pushing for a Showdown tiomeanmumac Ti 
It was no mere coincidence that the » 

No. 48 Achenbach Strasse in Diissel- munists, and his memorial was head- British, seeking accommodations for the p » os 
dorf is a spanking new four-story stucco quarters of the Kommunistische Partei advance element of reinforcements ces- ~ es 
structure that gives a cheery lift to the Deutschlands. tined for Germany, should have found but Vi 
rundown street of bombed-out houses. It This week, cleared of Communists, the Red headquarters eminently suitable, Russia 
could be a comfortable apartment build- Thalmann House was guarded by 6-foot- Nor was it a coincidence that a requisi- ti hter 
ing, but the big legend on the fagade—__ plus, bayoneted Welsh Guards. The _ tion order was issued almost on the eve of ee 
“Ernst Thalmann Haus”—identifies it Communists’ kitchen was preparing the long-awaited, nationwide Communist te 
otherwise. Thilmann was a Nazi- British Army chow, and the freshly plas- demonstrations announced for Oct. 1. 8 


assassinated leader of the German Com- _ tered walls of the neat little offices were Seizure of the Communist GHQ, which 
could be done as a measure necessary to § BRIT 
military occupation, where it couldn't as Th 
a political measure, was clearly a part of € 
the running struggle between the West Hul 
zone Communists with East zone support 
and the West zone non-Communists with Jj j..yed 
Allied support. sili 
The struggle entered its current phase § ode] 
with a Communist rally in Berlin in late J ¥,. h: 
July and a subsequent congress of the Bi, for, 
so-called National Front which issued a & iwice 
call for “national resistance” by the § ¢, mili. 
Western Germans against the Allies. otihe 
The climax of this was to have beena § oy 
huge rally of 100,000 members of the eine 
Communist Free German Youth (FDJ) age A 
in Dortmund on Oct. 1. The rally was ample 
promptly banned by the German authori- partic 
ties. The Communists then announced 
simultaneous rallies everywhere in an 
evident attempt to mask their plans. § YU© 
Police throughout Germany—including F 
Bonn, which was not on the list of antici- an 
pated trouble spots—were on the alert. The 
So were the Welsh Guards, rushed back & pread 
to the vicinity of Diisseldorf from their 
just-finished fall maneuvers. idheed 
Before the Reds could act this Sunday, 
the West German police swept down on 
them. At Liibeck they raided a Commu- & pothe 
nist youth hostel, arresting a “cultural 
group” of more than 100 potential street 
fighters. Busloads of demonstrators posing 
as soccer teams were turned back at the 
zonal borders. In Hamburg, police used fH feeg. 
firehoses and clubs to break up an FD! & pyeac 
free-for-all. In Frankfurt they dispersed Of 
FD] paraders with truncheons. For thie 
Western Germans it was a_ heartening 
display of their growing power. try 1 
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AUSTRIA: get t 


Reds and Riots Unite 


Thousands of old men, women, and modi 

children squatted on the railroad tracks J port | 

outside Vienna last week. Soviet tanks. & that , 

which conveniently stalled on the tracks. At 

reinforced their three-day blockade of & Tito 

the indefensible international city deep J hrea} 

Weber—Monkmeyer within the Soviet zone of Austria. In the 3 ment 

Roads to the East: Western Germans can cross the zonal border city, truckloads of workers from Russiat- J the ; 

at checkpoints like this one on the Autobahn at Helmstedt, where operated factories across the Danube Hand } 

a Communist banner greets them. Elsewhere the border is sealed, stormed the Chancellery, stopped traffic BH basi. 

as along this country road where two little girls living in the West with sitdown strikes in the Ring-Strasse, 9 Ang 
wait for a glimpse of their mother, still in the Soviet zone. overturned buses and American cals, 
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and stoned the Britisn Sacher Hotel. 
The riots, matched by strikes and vio- 
lence throughout the Western zones, 
were Over a government decision to raise 
food, fuel, and transportation prices an 
average of 30 per cent, and wages 13 
per cent. Many non-Communists were in 
sympathy with the workers’ grievances, 
but Vienna’s long-standing fear that the 
Russians were about to take over 
tightened when 3,500 Communist shop 
stewards voted for a_ general strike 
throughout the country this week. 


BRITAIN: 


The American Beam 


Hubert Holbreche, a Birmingham 
manufacturer of shooting sticks, be- 
lieved in “tailoring the product to fit the 
market.” So when he unveiled an export 
model for the United States last week 
the handle of the walking stick unfolded 
to form a portable seat 17 inches wide— 
twice the width of the standard model 
familiar at English grouse shoots and 
cricket matches. A trade expert, hired to 
size up the potential export market, had 
warned him: “It would appear the aver- 
age American sporting man is of more 
ample measurements than the British— 
particularly where he sits.” 


YUGOSLAVIA: 


Famine and Discontent 


| The corn was withered the length and 

breadth of Yugoslavia last week. All 
summer long the almost tropical sun had 
baked the rich earth in one of the worst 
droughts within the memory of living 
Yugoslavs. Many peasants did not even 
bother to harvest their stunted crops in 
spite of the compulsory delivery quotas 
levied by Marshal Tito’s purchasing 
agents. Livestock producers slaughtered 
their cattle, sheep, and pigs for want of 
feed. The government cut city dwellers’ 
bread rations 10 per cent. 

Officially, the corn crop, Yugoslavia’s 
most important, was reported at 43 per 
cent of last year’s. Unofficially, the coun- 
try was estimated to be in need of 
$50,000,000 worth of food imports to 
get through the winter. The Yugoslavs 
hoped for food credits from Britain or the 
United States. They particularly wanted 
to dip into the surplus stocks of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp., but their meager 
Port facilities limited the amount of grain 
that could be shipped. 

At home, the coming famine faced 
Tito with the greatest danger since his 
break with the Cominform. His govern- 
ment had already been forced to cancel 
the grain exports to Western Germany 
and Britain with which it hoped to buy 
basic machinery for its five-year plan. 
And a $25,000,000 long-term loan for 
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FIBRETONE™ 
noise-guieting ceilings { 


costs to reduce disturbing noise, increase personal efficiency. 


Let our acoustical engineers convince you with an estimate ... 


over new or existing construction. 





Thousands of “noise traps” to help 
end harmful noise—that’s the secret 
of Fibretone*, one of several types 
of J-M Acoustical Ceilings. 


Each 12"- sq. unit contains hun- 
dreds of small holes drilled in the 
sound-absorbing material. As sound 
waves strike the ceiling, they enter 
the “noise traps” where the sound 
energy is dissipated. 


Fibretone is attractive; meets the 
most modest budget. Available with 
flame-resistant finish if desired. 
Other J-M Acoustical Ceilings in- 
clude perforated Transite* Asbestos 
Panels; and Sanacoustic*—perfo- 
rated metal panels backed up with a 
fireproof sound-absorbing element. 
For free book on “Sound Control,”’ 
or an estimate, write Johns-Manville, 
Box 290, New York 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


JOHNS — 


~/\4\ Johns-Manville 


Transitone and Transite* Movable Asbestos Walls — Terraflex and Asphalt Tile Floors 
Asbestos Corrugated Transite*— Flexstone* Built-Up Roofs— Acoustical Materia!s—Etc, 
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FISHING BOATS OPERATED BY A 
LEADING TUNA PACKER NOW CARRY 
HELICOPTERS. FAR BEYOND THE 3-MILE 

VISION OF OLD-TIME CROW'S-NEST 
LOOKOUTS, THEY SPOT ANY SCHOOLS 
OF FISH...RADIO THEIR LOCATION. 
JUST ONE SUCH SPOTTING BROUGH 

22 TONS OF TUNA-- ENOUGH FOR 

40,000 CANS. THE HELICOPTERS 
USED DEPEND ON SAFETY 
CLUTCHES FROM B-W' 
ROCKFORD CLUTCH 
aA TO LET ROTORS PROPEL 
PP. OR” FREE-WHEEL’ 


ae 2 =_— 


S a) 


“ WHEN TWO STEEL DISCS OF PENNY WD PLOWED UNDER / 
Suen vanryeaes nat oer THIS HUGE 4/2-TON DISC-PLOW TURNS JUNGLE INTO FARMLAND....I5 ACR 
SEPARATE EVEN UNDER. 1000 POUNDS A DAY, READY FOR PLANTING. THE EXTRA-TOUGH,, KNIFE-EDGED DISCS, 
PULL PER SQUARE INCH. TY-PLV, THE MADE BY B-W’S INGERSOLL, SLICE AND PLOW AS THEY ROLL. BUSHES 
AMAZING ADHESIVE FROM B-W'S MARBON, ROOTS, EVEN 6-INCH TREES, ARE “CHOPPED FINE" AND BURIED. 


VULCANIZES RUBBER TO METAL. ONE OF ITS MANY VEGETATION, INSTEAD OF HAVING To BE BURNED, NOW ENRICHES THE 
USES IS TO FASTEN RUBBER ENGINE MOUNTS IN MOTORCARS. SOIL... EQUALS 15 DOLLARS’ WORTH OF FERTILIZER PER ACRE. 


wicseenccey BOKC WAKNER 
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_ ADDING EXTRA SAFETY TO So 
FLYING CROWS-NESTS:., LIGHTING |e p i 3 
THE GAS A NEW WAY... CARVING | EE 
OUT NEWFIELDS FOR FARMING! 
IN SO MANY WAYS, B-WSKILL AND INGENUITY TOUCH | 
THE LIFE OF ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY. * neni 
VA *F0R EXAMPLE: 19 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS. ITS THE NEW B- Xa 

ARRY CONTAIN ESSENTIAL PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. EVERY AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION-"S 
COMMERCIAL PLANE AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT THE MOST ADVANCED, MOST 

E3-MILEM HAVE ABOARD VITAL B-W EQUIPMENT. 9 OUT OFI0 PLEASURABLE, NO-SHIFT DRIVE 

‘NEST FARMS SPEED FOOD PRODUCTION WITH B-W EVER DEVELOPED. UNERRINGLY, is 

CHOOIS EQUIPPED IMPLEMENTS. AND MILLIONS ENJOY IT SELECTS AND BLENDS SPEED .-. “aa 

ATION. fl Oe ee RANGES TO GIVE YOU MAGIC-CARPET: egy. 

ROUGE ee ee SMOOTHNESS--AND ECONOMY, 

FROM TAKE-OFF TO FULLCRUISE SY 








| FOR 
TERS 

AFETY 
\ B-w’ 
CLUTCH 
PROPEL 
NHEEL’. 


IS ONE UNBROKEN SWEEP OF SILENT 
POWER, SEVERAL LEADING MAKES OF 
CARS ALREADY OFFER THIS NEW WAY 
TO BETTER-RIDING, BETTER-DRIVING, 


FPALVING TRAPEZE AT 
RAS EL MISHA’AB 


SHALLOWS IN THE PERSIAN GULF KEEP FREIGHTERS 
3 MILES FROM SHORE. SO THIS UNIQUE VEHICLE 
DOES THE UNLOADING. PILOTED ALONG HIGH 
CABLES AT 35 MILES AN HOUR , ITCARRIES 
IN 9 TONS OF PIPE AT A TIME. RUGGED 
GEARS FROM B-W‘SWARNER GEAR 
AND HEAVY-DUTY CHAINS FROM 
B-W’S MORSE CHAIN ARE USED 
; TO TRANSMIT THE POWER. 
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INTHE NEW B-W NORGE GAS RANGE, 
ELECTRICITY LIGHTS THE GAS ! THERE'S 
NO PILOT FLAME. TOUCH A BUTTON FOR 
TOP BURNERS OR FOR THE OVEN. A TINY 
COIL GLOWS -- LIKE THE CIGARETTE 
LIGHTER IN YOUR CAR-- LIGHTS THE 
BURNER INSTANTLY, THEN SHUTS OFF. 
NO MATCHES, NO FUEL- WASTING FLAME, 
NO DANGER OF ESCAPING GAS, 










These units form BORG -WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG 
WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * FRANKLIN STEEL * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG 
MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE 
CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION « WARNER AUTOMOTIVE 
PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 








This seal identifies 
America’s leading 
home appliance finish 


Du Pont DULUX Enamel assures you years 
of easy-to-clean beauty .. . outstanding re- 
sistance to wear, grease, moisture and hard 
knocks. Look for DULUX on refrigerators, 
washing machines, hot water heaters, and 
other home appliances. 


.-. and this tag identifies 


quality-finished furniture 


Du Pont DUCO and DULUX Furniture 
Finishes are famous for durability and 
beauty. Highly resistant to mars, scratches, 
discoloration or alcohol spillage, they need 
little care to maintain a rich, lasting sheen. 


the better the finish 
the better the buy! 
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industrialization was not yet forthcoming 
from the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, although 
World Bank President Eugene Black had 
visited Belgrade. Discontent grew in the 
countryside, forcing the government to 
relax grain-delivery quotas. Some starv- 
ing peasants had already burned local 
Titoist headquarters, and the official 
farm newspaper Selo (Village) implored: 
“It is not fair to blame the authorities ... 
There is no cause for fury.” 


JAPAN: 


Kickback Scandal 


It couldn’t have come at a worse time. 
With Korea taking the limelight off Japa- 
nese politics, the Communists in the 
lowest repute since the war's end, and 
with promises of peace talks in the im- 
mediate offing, Prime Minister Shigeru 
Yoshida was sitting pretty. 

Then rumors started in early Septem- 
ber. In the Diet corridors it was whispered 
a scandal was brewing that involved 
electricity, the Cabinet, and hundreds of 
millions of yen. On Sept. 13 Yoshida was 
supposed. to have summoned the Agri- 
culture and Forestry Minister and the 
secretary of the dominant Liberal Party 
to his mountain retreat near Hakone and 
ordered an investigation. The same day 
came the resignations of President Eiichi 
Ohnishi and Vice President Tokuzo 
Sakurai of Nippon Hassoden Kabushiki 
Kaisha (Japan Electric Generation & 
Transmission Co., Ltd.) , commonly called 
Nipattsu. Nipattsu generates and trans- 
mits all electrical power in Japan which 
in turn is distributed through nine 
regional companies. 

Behind these events was a series of 
shilly-shallying maneuvers dating back to 
February 1948 when Nipattsu was ruled 
a monopoly and slated to be split up. 
Technicians and clerical employes were 
to be shifted to new companies, but the 
officers, directors, etc., would necessarily 
be scrapped as the local distributing com- 
panies had readymade managements. 

Since then Nipattsu has been construct- 
ing new hydroelectric plants of about 
250,000 kilowatts each. For this they 
were granted counterpart funds reported 
to total about $4,000,000. When the 
Nipattsu dissolution bill wasn’t submitted 
to the Diet in the last session, occu- 
pation officials suspended the counter- 
part-fund advances and _ construction 
halted. It was reported that this action 
roused Yoshida. 

The best-informed sources state it was 
next discovered the company had dis- 
tributed funds (gossips say anywhere 
from $28,000 to $1,000,000) to the Lib- 
eral Party to have its death warrant held 
up. Japanese custom is that contractors 
return 6 to 10 per cent of the costs to the 
officers of the company contracting, and 


in this case this perquisite went to the 
Liberals to run interference against the 
bill being presented to the Diet. The 
distributing companies are supposed to 
have paid equally large sums to the same 
politicians to encourage presentation and 
passing the bill. Now an embarrassing 
national crisis at the least may face 
Prime Minister Yoshida. 
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Delcourt (with lawyer) toppled cops 
FRANCE: 


Cop Puncher 


Georges Delcourt was only 4 feet 6 
inches tall, so just his head was visible 
above the prisoner's box when he ap- 
peared in a Paris court last week accused 
of brutality to three husky policemen. 
Delcourt had ridden his bicycle into the 
wrong end of a one-way street past a 
police station. When a stalwart cop or- 
dered him to dismount, he talked back. 
The cop said, in the French equivalent: 
“Listen, pint size, [ll put you in my 
pocket.” Delcourt, with one deft blow, 
laid him low. A second cop came running 
to the aid of the first and got the same 
treatment. Ditto the third. Eventually it 
took the whole squad to subdue Delcourt 
and lock him up. 

In court, Delcourt explained that he 
was a dramatic artist who practiced 
jujitsu in a music-hall act. “You'll have to 
learn to distinguish art from real life,” 
said the judge and fined him $87. But the 
judge suspended a fifteen-day prison 
sentence. Leaving court, Georges re- 
vealed that the publicity had brought 
him an offer of a movie contract. 


Newsweek, October 9, 1950 





STREAMLINED FINISH 
TO KEEP THAT 
OUT-IN-FRONT LOOK 


DUCO and DULUX Railroad Finishes—typical 
of the 12,000 Du Pont finish formulas 
working for industry today 


@ Railroad men know that it’s smart public re- 
lations to keep passenger trains smartly finished 
I g y 
at all times. That’s one reason why 85% of 
America’s leading railways use Du Pont Railroad 
Finishes on passenger-train equipment today, 
g I 


Every DUCO and DULUX Railroad Finish 
is specially formulated to stand up to the rough 
treatment railroad equipment undergoes . . . 
retain gloss and color despite exposure to smoke, 
fumes, cinders, hard knocks and weathering. 
They are outstanding examples of the more 
than 12,000 finish formulas Du Pont paint 
chemists have developed in collaboration with 
industry —for industry. 


Whatever your problem involving finishes— 
reducing manufacturing or maintenance costs 
or improving the appearance, durability or sales 
appeal of your product—contact the Du Pont 
sales technician in your area .. . or write E. I, 


STANDARD BEARER FOR THE LINE! The appearance of a locomotive reflects on the 
organization behind it. The colors and insignia it carries immediately identify the — . . 
line. With quick-drying Du Pont DUCO Top Coats, this giant Diesel locomotive du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Finishes Di- 


can be finished in many different colors in one day—colors that keep their sparkle 


vision, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
through long periods of constant exposure. 


ACRES OF STEEL SAFELY PROTECTED! To fight GUILLOTINE FOR FINISHES! The Impact Tester, which SEWING UP SEWING MACHINE SALES! Like so 
rusting of metal surfaces ...to protect the _ resembles a guillotine, is one device Du Pont paint many other manufacturers, makers of sewing 
huge capital investment that oil refineries rep- | chemists use to develop finishes with exceptional machines find that sales go up when the natu- 
resent, oil men count heavily on DULUX _ impact-resistance. A trigger is tripped and a heavy ral beauty of fine wood is enhanced with Du 
Metal Protective Finishes. The DULUX Prim- _ weight is sent crashing down on a painted metal test Pont Furniture Finishes. The soft, luxurious | 
ers are formulated to resist rust chemically, _ panel, severely denting it. Thus, the effect of shock sheen they provide makes women want a 
in addition to providing a fine base for finish _ on the flexibility and adhesion of the paint sample is sewing machine as a piece of furniture as well 
coats. The DULUX Top Coats form a highly —_ observed and comparison can be made with standards as an aid to homemaking. What’s more, the 


effective physical barrier to moisture. of highest quality. finish stays beautiful for years. 


DEPEND ON DU PONT FOR BETTER FINISHES 


PAINTS + LACQUERS + ENAMELS + VARNISHES + THINNERS + STAINS 
anon anee AND SPECIAL-PURPOSE FINISHES FOR INDUSTRY DUCOand DULUX are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 








Historie Note: PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S 
famous letter to Rep. Gorpjon McDon- 
oucH, Republican of California, saying 
the Marines “have a propaganda machine 
that is almost equal to that of Stalin’s” 
last week achieved an even greater de- 
gree of immortality. Rep. J. GLENN 
BEALL of Maryland sold a $10,000 “fine 
arts” insurance policy on the letter to 
McDonough, who planned to auction 
off the message and donate the proceeds 
to the “Marines’ publicity bureau so 
Stalin won’t get ahead of them.” On Sun- 
day, Harry Frasier, a Chicago insur- 
ance man, bought the note for $2,500. 


Take It Easy: In Detroit, Louis 
(SATCHMO) ARMSTRONG, the world’s 
greatest trumpeter, told reporters that 
during his last successtul tour of France, 
President VINCENT AURIOL presented 
him with a beautiful vase. “I was walkin’ 
along, swingin’ it by the neck,” Satchmo 
related, “until somebody ask me did I 
know it was worth $1,000. Thereafter I 
carried it like a baby.” 


Separated: The day after FRANK 
SinaTRA and Ava GARDNER appeared 
together at the Charles-Louis fight at 
Yankee Stadium, Mrs. Nancy Sinatra, 
the singer’s wife of eleven years, won a 
separate maintenance decree in Santa 
Monica, Calif. She received custody of 
their three children and one-third of 
Sinatra’s estimated $1,000,000-a-year in- 
come for life. Frankie was not even free 
to marry Miss Gardner. “There will be 
no divorce,” said Greg Bautzer, Mrs. 
Sinatra’s attorney. Mrs. Sinatra was re- 
ported to be studying at UCLA. The 
course: “music appreciation.” 





IN PASSING 


International 


Margaret gave Nopper a mandolin 


Visit From Margaret: Soprano 
MARGARET TRUMAN dropped in at a con- 
cert given by disabled war veterans at 
Halloran Hospital, Staten Island, and told 
them the program was “just wonderful.” 
Miss Truman declined to sing, but she 
thought one veterans’ quartet “ought to 
do justice to any Hollywood production.” 
Then she presented a mandolin to veteran 
Paut Nopprer of Brooklyn in behalf of 
the Musicians Emergency Fund. 


Old China Hand: [pn a letter to novelist 
KENNETH RoseErts published in The Bos- 
ton Herald, novelist Joun P. MarQuanp 
revealed himself an expert on the China 
problem: “The truth is the Chinese—and 


N. Y¥. Mirror 


I know all about China because I have 
been there three times and have heard 
the temple bells calling—are the politest 
and most complex individualists I have 
ever seen...and no one has ever inter- 
preted the extent of their complexities... 
I had a cup of tea with Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek in Nanking and the 
Generalissimo said ho, ho to me twice, or 
words to that effect. This may not make 
me a great authority on the Orient, but 
it does make me as much of one as some 
people who sound off about it.” 


Unlisted: Maj. Gen. Harry Vaucuan, 
military aide to the President who starred 
briefly at the “deep freeze” Congres- 
sional hearings last year, has been 
dropped from the 1951 “Social List of 
Washington.” Unlike the Social Registers, 
the Washington “green book,” compiled 
by Carolyn Hagner Shaw, includes gov- 
ernment officials as well as_ society. 
Also dropped: ex-Defense Secretary 
Louis Jounson. Unruflled, Vaughan com- 
mented: “I didn’t know I was ever in it.” 


First Lady: Rut Sr. Denis, “America’s 
First Lady of the Dance” who has been 
a professional dancer for nearly 60 years, 
gave a Carnegie Hall recital last week 
at an age estimated from 72 to 78. “This 
dancing is all very good,” Miss Ruth told 
Newsweek, “but I really want to be 
an actress.” She'd like to star in “Zaza.” 


Weods Are Full of Them: Friends of 
the Rev. Percy Haypen of Houlton, Me., 
scoffed when he showed them his home- 
made birch bark horn for calling moose. 
Stung by their skepticism, the Rev. Mr. 
Hayden got two of his cronies to accom- 


Acme 


While Ava and Frankie attended the Charles-Louis fight, Nancy Sinatra (right) wound up her own knockout blow 


AD 
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Cross-Country: Actress Sarah 
Churchill and Nancy Oakes, 
daughter of the late Sir Harry 
Oakes, who was murdered in 
the Bahamas in 1943, arrived 
together in New York ona flight 
from Los Angeles. “It’s up to the 
authorities,” Miss Oakes said of 
the reported reinvestigation of 
her father’s mysterious death. 


pany him into the woods near Houlton. 
There he blew on the horn. Within 
minutes, four huge bull moose thrust 
their antlers through the foliage. 


Man in the Street: As part of his cam- 
paign for reelection, Gov. THomas E. 
Dewey appeared on a television program 
answering questions from persons picked 
at random on New York streets. Someone 
asked why he wore a mustache. It 
started, said Dewey, because shaving 
hurt his upper lip and remained because 
Mrs. Dewey liked it. 


Madame Minister: PERLE MESTA, 
United States minister to Luxembourg, is 
doing the “best public-relations job” in 
urope today, according to Mrs. ELEANOR 
RoosEvELT. She had not been very keen 
about the appointment, Mrs. Roosevelt 
said, but after three days in Luxembourg 
she changed her mind. Mrs. Mesta her- 
self was back in the country—just in time 
for the opening of “Call Me Madam,” the 
musical purportedly based on her adven- 
lures. Purred Mrs. Mesta: “I feel sure 
it will be a great success.” 


Uctober 9, 1950 








TO HELP REDUCE YOUR INVENTORY 


Too large an inventory ties up capital, creates warehousing 
problems, and eats up profits. Thousands of businessmen 
have found that Air Freight, Air Express and Air Parcel 
Post can help cut out this waste. Like one wholesaler 
who found he could eliminate two warehouses entirely, 

they keep their inventory low, 

SHIP BY AIR 
and replenish it fast, by air. Ask 


any airline to tell you how it 


may work to your advantage. 


United Aircraft 


CORPORATION 
EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


MAKERS OF PRATT & WHITNEY ENGINES, HAMILTON STANDARD 
PROPELLERS, CHANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAFT AND SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 
FOR THE U. S. ARMED FORCES AND THE FINEST AIRLINES IN THE WORLD. 
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Absorbinedr 


@ Why let neuralgic or rheumatic 
pain keep you in agony? Reach for 
Absorbine Jr.—quick! 

Famous for fast action, Absorbine Jr. 
fairly “floats” away the pain—with sur- 
prising speed! It goes to work as soon 
as you apply it with two wonderfully 
beneficial effects: 


First, it soothes those sore, aching 
spots! Second, it counters the pain- 
causing irritation with a grand warming 
effect! 

Be ready for rheumatic or neuralgic 
pain. Get Absorbine Jr. today. $1.25 a 
long-lasting bottle wherever drugs are 
sold. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Ah, my 
Absorbine Jr 
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FINANCE: 


Freed Dollar 


During the past year Canada’s once 
sparse supply of American dollars has 
been building up steadily. This was a 
natural result of increasing Canadian pro- 
ductivity. As the dollar position improved, 
rumors began to spread that the Cana- 
dian dollar, then worth 90.1 American 
cents, would be revalued to par. Specu- 
lative dollars, eager to cash in on a 
revaluation, joined the northward move- 
ment. In the past two weeks the flood of 
Canada-bound dollars has become s0 
swollen as to put an embarrassing strain 
on the exchange-control mechanism and 
to offer a serious threat of inflation. 

On Sept. 30 Finance Minister Douglas 
Abbott announced that, to meet the 
threat, the government had “canceled the 
official rates of exchange.” No new fixed 
parity would be established. Instead, 
“rates of exchange will be determined 
by conditions of supply and demand 
for foreign currencies in Canada.” 

“To facilitate orderly adjustment,” all 
remaining import prohibitions and quota 
restrictions on foreign goods will be re- 
moved Jan. 2, 1951. The Finance Minis- 
ter warned that at first the exchange rate 
would fluctuate. But “after a short tran- 
sitional period it is expected that reason- 
ably stable conditions will develop.” 


LABOR: 


Booting Out the Reds 


The last few years have been rugged 
for Communist infiltrators of the major 
Canadian labor unions. But they never 
had it so rough as last month, at the an- 
nual conventions of the Trades and Labor 
Congress (about 500,000 members, affil- 
iated with the AFL) and the Canadian 
Congress of Labor (about 350,000 mem- 
bers, affiliated with the CIO). 

The TLC hamstrung the Reds in ad- 
vance by holding up the credentials of 
twenty delegates known or suspected to J 
be Communists. This left loopholes for 
fellow-travelers, however, and one of 
them took advantage of it to deliver a 
vitriolic attack on a TLC resolution sup- 
porting the UN war in Korea. The nest 
day he was gone, too, ordered home by 
the president of his union. 

The final blow was struck when the 
convention, with only one negative vote. 
amended its constitution to bar Com- 
munists from office and to expel an| 
union which elects Communists. 

Meeting last week, the CCL kicked 
out the 25,000-member United Electrical 
Workers Union, one of its largest affil 
iates, after its officers had been described 
bitterly as “crawling on their bellies t 
Joe Stalin.” Then the CCL pledged itsel! 


Newsweek, October 9, 1954 





What happens to jet planes and rock- 
ets at supersonic speeds? 
| This giant wind-maker at Lewis Flight 
a Propulsion Laboratory, N.A.C.A., Cleve- 
land, is providing the answers. It com- 
presses 2,200,000 cubic feet of air per min- 


ute—creates a blast that is accelerated to 
1500 m.p.h. for flight performance studies. 


: , That huge 18-foot, multiple-stage rotor 
: whirls at 800 r.p.m.—exerts a thrust of 

: 300,000 pounds on the thrust bearing, left, 
_— . « . @ unique challenge to lubrication en- 
erican gineers. Socony-Vacuum solved this prob- 
a 2 r a lem—now furnishes the correct oils for the 


thrust bearing, rotor bearings, and three 
" driving motors, totaling 87,000 h.p. 
World’s Largest Faster-than-Sound Wind Tunnel 


You can get this same kind of lubrica- 
tion engineering service for your plant. Call 


strain gets the World’s Greatest Lubrication Knowledge —_your Socony-Vacuum Representative. 
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GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP. 











RIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


@ -Specified STYLE M 
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FOR HOSE, FLAT BELTS, V-BELTS, MOL 
GOODS, PACKING, TANK LINING }! 
to the world’s highest standard of @ 
ity, phone your nearest Goodyear Ind 
trial Rubber Products Distributor. 
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Back in ‘98, hardy sourdoughs picked 
and shoveled their way down through the 
frozen gravel muck to reach the gold- 
bearing lodes along Alaska’s famous 
Yukon River. Today, hard-hitting streams 
of water jet through hose and nozzle to 
tear away the overlying strata of earth 
and gravel, exposing the pay dirt for the 
miners. Key part of such hydraulic min- 
ing installations is Goodyear’s Jetting 
Hose — developed by the G.T.M. — 
Goodyear Technical Man—to handle huge 
quantities of water at pressures running 


as high as 400 pounds per square inch of 
hose. 


Closer to your own home is another 
hose user —the man who presses your 
suit. His commercial-type pressing iron 
gets its steam through a G.T.M.-developed 


hose. It’s armored with asbestos to resist 
high heat, reinforced within to stand 
steam under pressure and constant flex- 
ing. For failure here would mean a dan- 
gerous accident involving scalding steam. 
Pants-pressers delight in Goodyear’s Style 
HD Steam Pressing-Iron Hose, designed 
to meet their specific needs. 


Meeting exact demands for hose serv- 
ice comes naturally to the G.T.M. For 
he can choose from more than 890 types 
of hose made by Goodyear — each of 
which is built to perform a particular 
job with greater dependability and on- 
the-job economy. To get the best hose for 
your job, ask the man who knows hose 
best—by writing the G.T.M. at Goodyear, 
Akron 16, Ohio. 


press a suit 


We think you'll like “‘THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” —Every Sunday— ABC Network 


GOODSYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





Your comfort is “First Class’ with Ford’s 
famous “Mid Ship” Ride—cradled between 
the wheels in the all-steel “Lifeguard” Body! 


\ _ if It’s a soft ride, a level ride—no jounce, no 
pitch, no roll! And there is more hip-and- 
Ou ti ave shoulder room on Ford’s Sofa- Wide seats than 


in many cars with upper bracket price tags! 


° \\ M 
pc ll - el without EXTRA FARE 


per-quiet’ V-8 and you 


actually pay hundreds ° + 
less than others charge In p [ 
for a six! And because 


of unique “Power Dome” 
combustion, you get high- 
compression performance 
on regular gas! 


Ford gives you “Fashion Car” Styling! 
From the sweep of its lines and the 
soundness of its coachwork... to the last 
smart detail of its “jewel box” interior 
...it’s America’s best-dressed car! 


) 


MA le Ss 


“Test Drive’ the big new Ford! Discover the 
thrill of driving the one fine car in the low-price 
field! You'll see, hear and feel the difference! 
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to fight Communism in and outside the 
labor movement. 
The “Communist Russian holiday” in 
the Canadian union movement was over, 
one leader proclaimed. Another cau- 
tioned: “It’s one thing to shout ‘Red’ on a 
convention floor; it’s something else to 
kick them out of individual unions.” 


THE DOMINION: 


Toward a Constitution 


A purely Canadian constitution has 
been a long time coming. The British 
North America Act, which now serves as 
a constitution, is an act of the British 
Parliament, amendable only by that par- 


Family Portrait: The Canadian 


liament. The process is unwieldy and 
embarrassing: when Canadians want to 
change their constitution, the Canadian 
Parliament makes a humble address to 
Westminster, and the British graciously 
consent. Both countries would like to do 
away with this arrangement. 

The first steps have already been 
taken. Last October appeals to the Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council in 
London were abolished, and_ the 
Supreme Court of Canada became the 
court of last resort. Then, in December, 
the British Parliament granted a Cana- 
dian request that hereafter the Cana- 
dian Government be given the right to 
amend its constitution on matters lying 
solely within the jurisdiction of the fed- 
eral government. Only one problem re- 
mained, but that was the toughest of all: 
how to amend the constitution on matters 
which affect the rights of the provinces 
as well as Ottawa. Last week, for the 
third time this year, provincial and 
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CANADA 


federal leaders met to thrash this out. 

As the ten provincial premiers and 
Prime Minister Louis S. St. Laurent sat 
down around a big table in the 72-year- 
old legislative building in Quebec City, 
they were in complete agreement on 
principle. But when it came to cases they 
were divided. 

The most controversial subjects were 
taxation and civil and property rights. At 
present, the provinces may levy direct 
taxes. But the federal government has 
the constitutional power to raise money 
“by any mode or system of taxation.” 

A proper division of tax fields is imper- 
ative. At Quebec St. Laurent wished to 
postpone this issue. He proposed that the 
conference stick to the problem of how to 


a 
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Premiers agreed—and disagreed* 


amend the constitution and stay away 
from what to amend. Some money- 
worried premiers weren't so sure. 

The other main point in dispute was 
where to pigeonhole property and civil 
rights, placed by the constitution under 
provincial control. Quebec and Ontario 
wanted the clause entrenched so it could 
never be amended. Ottawa proposed 
that part of it be entrenched and part of 
it open to amendment. 

St. Laurent proposed a secret session 
where the delegates could “think out 
loud.” Two days later they emerged 
beaming, and the Prime Minister an- 
nounced considerable progress toward 
agreement had been made. 


*Left to right, seated: John B. McNair (New 
Brunswick), Maurice Duplessis (Quebec), Louis 
St. Laurent (Prime Minister of Canada), Field 
Marshal Viscount Alexander of Tunis (Governor 
Generai), Leslie M. Frost (Ontario), Angus L. 
MacDonald (Nova Scotia), D. L. Campbell ( Mani- 
toba). Standing: E. C, Manning ( Alberta), J. Walter 
Jones (Prince Edward Island), Byron I. Johnson 
(British Columbia), T. C. Douglas (Saskatchewan), 
Joseph R. Smallwood ( Newfoundland). 
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How Rochester, Minn., Makes Welfare Program Work.... 


Throughout a century Rochester, 
Minn., has been a haven for pioneers. 

First came the frontier breakers to 
plow the rich black loam of the Zumbro 
River Valley, erect sturdy hip-roofed 
barns, and breed herds of sleek, sleepy 
cattle that browse the surrounding hills. 
Later the Doctors Mayo came to found 
their world-famous clinic, where physi- 
cians and surgeons abandoned jealous 
individualism and pooled their talents to 
make the city a world symbol of the best 
in private medical care. 

Today Rochester is still pioneering. 
With half the earth’s people supine 
under the autarchies of either welfare or 
warfare state “planners,” Rochester pre- 
sents a singular and shining example of a 
resourceful and democratic community’s 
ability to take care of itself. Along tradi- 
tionally American lines, Rochester has 
worked out unique ways of caring for the 
sick, preventing disease, and educating 
its citizens for a more useful, a more 
gratifying life. 

According to the 1950 census, 29,633 
people call Rochester home. But this 
figure is deceptive. It does not compute 
the more than 200,000 annual visitors, 
mostly Mayo Clinic patients and their 
families. Generally well-to-do, these 
transients pour wealth into Rochester by 
way of its 38 hotels and swank midtown 
shopping center. Nor do the cold statis- 
tics indicate that Rochester boasts 3,200 
professional men and women, including 
about 800 M.D.’s and 1,100 nurses— 
three times the professional concentra- 





tion in the United States as a whole. 

This infiltration of outside money and 
core of trained-to-think people perhaps 
make Rochester somewhat of a special 
case among American towns. But not 
more so than, for example, Wilmington, 
Del. (du Ponts), Butte, Mont. (Ana- 
conda Copper), or Pittsburgh (Mellons 
and U.S. Steel). Like these, Rochester 
has all the earmarks of a “company town.” 
It is industrially as well as architecturally 
dominated by the fifteen-story (plus 
tower) Mayo Clinic, rising above a cluster 
of stubby but clean and freshly painted 
midtown structures. Excavation is under 
way for a new and larger clinic building 
across the street from the present one. 

As in any company town, there is some 
resentment toward the Mayo organiza- 
tion, whose directors also control the 
Kahler Corp., owner of several large 
hotels and much other valuable prop- 


-erty. Local politicians often mumble 


vaguely “agin’ The Clinic,” but they 
never come out openly against it. 

It is not hard for an outsider to under- 
stand the reason for this diffidence. For 
clinic-conscious Rochester is naturally 
health-conscious. And through the last 
three decades this “company town” has 
gradually developed an impressively com- 
prehensive public-health service. Jointly 
operated by Rochester and Olmsted 
County, it takes full advantage of the 
wealth of medical genius at hand. 

The focal point is the new (opened 
last March) Rochester Health Center, a 
yellow-brick, L-shaped, two-story build- 


Rochester: The Mayo Clinic (arrow) dominates a small but tidy city 
Dashes outline site of a new and even larger clinic building 





ing in an elm-shaded residential district 
near the center of town. A lion’s share of 
the $270,000 building cost came from 
the Mayo Association, the financial arm 
of the Mayo operation. 

Inside, immaculate cleanliness, sound- 
absorbing ceilings, and crisply cheerful 
chintz curtains make the place inviting 
and somehow placid. In reality, it is about 
as idle as a beehive on a warm June day. 
Upstairs in a small office simply decorated 
in steel-gray, Dr. Viktor Wilson, who 
doubles as city and county health officer, 
presides over four main activities, in ad- 
dition to such old stand-bys as sanitation, 
communicable-disease control, and nu- 
trition education. They are: 

Chest clinic, which uses an X-ray ma- 
chine paid for by Christmas seals. 
Prenatal clinic, open to any unable to 
pay the cost of private care. 
Psychiatric counseling. Only this week 
the health center’s -first full-time psy- 
chiatrist took over his duties. 
PWell-child clinic, in which the mental 
and physical health of preschool young- 
sters is checked periodically. 

To all except the chest clinic, the 
Mayo Clinic donates the services of its 
own physicians—a gift equal to at least 
four doctors working full time. 

Cheek up: Well-child care starts the 
day a baby is born in Rochester or out in 
the county. From the hospital the health 
center obtains detailed records, including 
birth weight, duration of labor, whether 
the infant is premature, and whether 
instruments were used in delivery. 

A few days after mother and child go 
home, one of the twelve public-health 
nurses drops by for a chat. Is the new 
mother having trouble with the bath or 
the formula? The nurse shows her the 
tricks of the trade and throws in bits of 
reassuring advice on other matters. 

The initial clinic visit takes place about 
the end of the first month. Mother and 
child wait in a large playroom staffed by 
Red Cross Gray Ladies (see page 54). As 
its turn comes, the baby is taken to a small 
private office to be examined by a white- 
smocked pediatrician. For immunization 
against smallpox, diphtheria, whooping 
cough, and tetanus the mother pays only 
the cost of vaccines. 

After each visit the mother receives a 
couple of printed sheets which tell her 
what to expect of her offspring in the 
immediate future, how to establish feed- 
ing and bowel habits, choose appropriate 
toys, and whether to pick up a child 
when it cries. (Rochester mother are ad- 
vised that “a quick and loving response 

. now will tend to prevent spoiling.”) 
To the printed form the pediatrician 
adds special instructions and stamps the 
date of the next appointment. 

The child goes through the clinic six 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


... Without the Regimentation of the Welfare State 


times the first year, three times the 
second, twice the third, and once every 
subsequent year until it starts school. If 
need for medical treatment turns up, the 
mother is referred to a private physician. 

Of the 1,200 babies born in Rochester 
last year, about 1,000 have become well- 
child clinic customers. Most of the remain- 
ing 200 are children of doctors, who get 


Wilson directs a beehive: Heintz serves coffee with highbrow education 


the same service from the Mayo Clinic. 

Once a child starts school, public- 
health care becomes a joint responsibility 
of the teacher and the public-health 
nurse. Each nurse has her own district 
(eight in the city, four in the county), 
and she spends a day or two a week in 
the schools on her beat, giving eye and 
ear exams and conferring with teachers. 
Immunization at the health center is 
continued throughout school years. 

For Posterity: The mass of statistics 
so broadly inclusive being accumulated 
by the health center is a potential gold 
mine for science. Rochester has a unique 
ipparatus ideally fitted to assemble and 
analyze the case histories of the city’s 
growing young people. It is the Roches- 
‘er Child Health Institute, a private non- 
profit group headed by Drs. Lloyd E. 
Harris and Benjamin Spock—the latter 
known to hundreds of thousands of 
American mothers for his well-thumbed 
volume “The Common Sense Book of 
Baby and Child Care.” 

As Harris expresses it, the main pur- 
pose of the institute is to determine 
‘what is normal growth and development 
and assist parents and pediatricians to 
adjust child care to it.” Records on the 
mental and physical development of ev- 
ery child attending the clinic regularly 
have been kept since 1944. But to date 
all the study has been aimed at “finding 
out what and how to find out.” 
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In another twenty years, perhaps, 
Spock, Harris, or their successors will be 
ready to look for answers. Meanwhile, 
their dossiers include information on such 
items as eating and sleeping habits, 


thumb sucking, bed wetting, speech diffi- 
culties, masturbation, and parental at- 
titude toward left-handedness. 

anthropolo- 


Ultimately, sociologists, 





gists, and other social scientists will sure- 
ly turn to Rochester for studies on juve- 
nile delinquency and many other critical 
problems of the human young. 

Mental Aid: Psychiatric counseling 
began a few years ago when Dr. Maurice 
Walsh of the Mayo Clinic undertook a 
personal postwar project: helping re- 
turning veterans readjust to civilian life. 
By 1947 his philanthropic practice was 
so brisk that he had to turn it over to the 
public health organization. 

The full-scale program is just now 
beginning with the arrival of Dr. George 
Williams, fresh from postgraduate psy- 
chiatric training at the University of 
Minnesota. Since July 1 Dr. Robert 
Faucett, on loan from the United States 
Public Health Service, has been drawing 
up plans for psychiatric counseling. 

When Williams first was told of the 
program, he commented: “You've bitten 
off a big hunk for me to chew.” The plans 
are ambitious, but they are also realistic. 
Efforts will be confined to “foci of in- 
fection.” A mildly neurotic mother of 
four children, for example, would receive 
prompt attention lest she communicate 
her unrest to her offspring. A more 
seriously unbalanced spinster, on the 
other hand, might have to be passed up, 
since she would be unlikely to harm 
others. Those able to pay for treat- 
ment will be referred to private phy- 
sicians. And children under 15 will be 


treated by the Child Health Institute. 
Other psychiatric services include: 

PAdvice to judges as to cases worthy 

of probation. 

PCounseling of parents on immediate 

problems of child psychology. 

> Aid to welfare workers in rehabilitating 

people habitually on relief. 

Cooperation with the schools in straight- 
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ening out truants and_ troublemakers. 
In the main, the program is aimed 
at prevention of mental illness. Says 
Faucett: “A few minutes of simple advice 
at the proper time does as much good 
as 200 hours of psychiatric treatment 
vears later.” While the USPHS is tem- 
porarily footing the bill as a demon- 
stration, Rochester and Olmsted County 
will ultimately pay about $15,000 a year 
for the counseling service—compared with 
the $30,000 average cost for catching, 
convicting, and imprisoning one felon. 
The keystone of the entire public- 
health program is the public-health nurse. 
She alone through visits to homes and 
schools maintains direct and personal 
medical contact with all the community. 
In addition, these nurses give some 
home care. One, for example, admin- 
isters an insulin injection each morning 
on her way to work. Another took in- 
struction at the Mayo Clinic to Jearm 
to give heat treatments, massages, and 
special exercises to an elderly arthritic. 
The nurses also serve as cancer detec- 
tives, a fact which the American Cancer 
Society acknowledges with a cash contri- 
bution to the Rochester health program. 
The sound planning and communal 
enthusiasm that has given Rochester an 
outstanding public-health service carries 
over to public education. 
In a town where doctors were predom- 
inant, teachers had come to be regarded 
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Health Center Playroom: Rochester children prefer it to kindergarten 


almost as second-rate professionals. Partly 
to bolster their sagging pride, partly to 
improve their economic situation, in 1947 
they were offered twelve-month contracts. 

School takes the customary nine 
months, and each teacher gets a one- 
month summer vacation. By mutual agree- 
ment of the individual teacher and the 
board of education, the remaining two 
months may be spent in teaching summer 
classes, supervising recreation and crafts, 
postgraduate study, planning curricula 
and school activities, or traveling (no 
pleasure trips, but a language teacher, 
for example, may go abroad to brush 
up on his accent). 

All but a handful of Rochester’s 240 
teachers have accepted this twelve-month 
schedule, receiving one-tenth extra pay. 

Lifelong Learning: An abiding thirst 
for knowledge is reflected in Rochester's 
Evening Community College, where last 
year 2,467 people—one-fifth of the town’s 
adult population—took courses. In 1943 
only 78 were enrolled for evening study, 
mainly in shorthand and typing. At that 
time, with the war cutting inte junior- 
college enrollment, it was decided to 
expand adult education. And a year later 
Emil Heintz, dean of Brainerd Junior 
College in Central Minnesota, was called 
in to take charge. 

Husky and fortyish, with tousled black 
hair and a ready grin, Heintz quickly 
caught the spirit of the community and 
infected people with his enthusiasm. 
The program he offered consists entirely 
of serious study—“no fly-tying, no ball- 
room dancing.” Most courses meet once 
or twice a week, cost $5 or $10 per 
semester, and pay for themselves. 

Some of the subjects sound forbid- 
ding: dynamic geology, petrology, be- 
ginning psychiatry, Medieval Man’s 
Quest for Happiness (Heintz’s own sub- 


ject). But even these profound studies 
draw enrollments of 20 to 50. “In 
this town,” comments Heintz, “people go 
for that sort of thing.” 

Some of the courses are taught by pro- 
fessors who come to Rochester one even- 
ing a week from nearby colleges and 
universities. Some carry college credit at 
the University of Minnesota. Others, 
however, are keyed directly to commu- 
nity life, such as a six-session “sales 
clinic” with 792 attending or an eight- 
session government course sponsored by 
the League of Women Voters with 
Rochester officials participating. 

New courses are often added to the 
curriculum by popular demand. When- 
ever twelve or more people express 
interest in a subject, Heintz assigns a 
teacher. This year there have been re- 
quests for calculus and histology. 

Classes are conducted with refreshing 
informality. Heintz totes around a hot 
plate and a gigantic enameled coffee pot 
(see page 53), serving refreshments. 
Perhaps for this reason few students drop 
out; many attend every session. With 
more space: and teachers, Heintz esti- 
mates, 5,000 could be enrolled. 

Could Rochester's public-health and 
education systems be adapted to other 
American cities and towns? Certainly 
the twelve-month contract makes more 
efficient use of scarce teachers. And 
speaking for the adult-education pro- 
gram, Heintz says: “Yes.” But he warns 
that educators must take a merchant's 
approach, selling and marketing an at- 
tractive product. 

As for the health setup, Rochester 
authorities agree that they could not 
afford to run it without the aid of the 
Mayo Clinic and the Child Health Insti- 
tute. Nevertheless, it stands as a goal for 
pioneers in all other communities. 
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Videognosis 

Television and X-ray have joined forces 
in a new diagnostic technique by which 
a specialist in a large city can view the 
X-rays of a sick or injured person in a 
rural community hundreds of miles away. 
The technique, called videognosis, has 
been developed by its inventor, Dr. J. 
Gershon-Cohen, and his associates at the 
Jewish Hospital, Philadelphia. 

The distant specialist and the doctor 
at the patient’s bedside can talk by 
telephone while viewing the X-ray pic- 
tures and their televised images. The 
television image of the X-ray photographs 
actually is better in some respects than 
the original X-ray, the doctors reported. 
Special parts can be magnified by focus- 
ing of the transmitting camera, and dark 
and light contrasts can be made greater 
for easier reading of the plates. 

Dr. Gershon-Cohen, a tall, 51-year-old 
Philadelphian, is the father of another 
diagnostic device, telognosis, the use of 
telephone lines to transmit X-ray pictures 
by wire facsimile. While the telognosis 
picture is permanent, it must, however, 
be processed photographically, which 
takes time, and it is only one-half as 
large as the original X-ray picture. Video- 
gnosis appears to solve these difficulties. 


Schizophrenic’s Release 


The case of Elaine, 25-year-old victim 
of schizophrenia, had long baffled her 
Dazed, bewildered, and 
suffering from hallucinations, the pathetic 
young woman resisted any attempt to 
obtain the “deep material” that would 
permit them to explore the conscious and 
unconscious causes of her illness. 

At last, one of the doctors recom- 
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mended art therapy under Margaret 
Naumburg, who had devoted three years 
to the study of adolescent schizophrenia. 
Founder and former director of the Wal- 
den School in New York, Miss Naumburg 
had developed at the New York State 
Psychiatric Institute a research project 
in the use of spontaneous art expression as 
a means of diagnosis and therapy in men- 
tal illness (NEwswEEK, June 13, 1949). 

Elaine’s remarkable response to this 
means of releasing repressed conflicts 
forms a part of Miss Naumburg’s book, 
“Schizophrenic Art: Its Meaning in Psy- 
chotherapy,”* published last week. 

Profusely illustrated with the art work 
of her patients, the book combines the 
vivid reality of a novel with practical 
advice to psychiatrists in interpreting the 
schizophrenic who has withdrawn into a 
dream world. 

Elaine, a brilliant student with an IQ 
of 137, began her art therapy with paint- 
ing and then at her own wish shifted to 
clay modeling. In both painting and sculp- 
ture, the girl revealed her childhood 
conflicts. The child of parents who were 
divorced when she was very young, she 
was curious about her absent father, 
rebellious against her overaggressive 
mother, and stifled by her life with 
puritanical New England grandparents. 
From early girlhood she suffered from a 
deep-rooted fear of lesbianism. 

One of the most significant schizo- 
phrenic revelations was Elaine’s model of 
a double-faced figure with a male on one 
side and a female on the other (see left 
cut). “The shocked surprise of the patient 
upon discovering that she had created 
faces on both the front and back of her 
form showed how profound had been 
her state of dissociation when she had 
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Elaine’s two-headed, schizoid sculpture may be rooted in antiquity 
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produced this true image of the split in 
her psyche,” writes Miss Naumburg. 

Equally revealing was the close relation 
on both physical and psychological levels 
between the patient’s stylized sculpture 
and a number of ancient Hittite pieces. 
Such a two-faced figure (see right cut) 
from an obscure Hittite cylinder seal is 
introduced for comparison with Elaine’s 
crude double-faced image. 

How can the correspondence between 
the rare primitive forms and the models 
of a schizophrenic girl of today be ex- 
plained? It was no coincidence, Miss 
Naumburg asserts. Nor had the patient 
seen the Hittite originals. 

More likely, the patient’s interest in 
ancient forms can be attributed either to 
Freud’s “archaic heritage” which may 
influence the psychological response of a 
modern human psyche, or to Jung’s “col- 
lective unconscious,” the vast reservoir 
from which all universal symbols are 
drawn by man. Jung calls these universal 
symbols “archetypes” and claims that the 
symbolic language of remote cultures, 
unknown to his patients, is often re»re- 
sented in their dreams and fantasies. 

Whatever the source of her inspiration, 
Elaine appeared to profit by art therany. 
These regressions to the deep archaic 
levels of the unconscious were later re- 
placed by the patient’s declaration in her 
art of her wish to function in a real world. 
While from the psychiatrist’s point of 
view, there was no essential change in 
her mental condition when the art ses- 
sions ended, the girl’s emotional responses 
were better, and she was more interested 
in contacts with her family and friends. 
Her last painting, “The Red Cross Girl” 
(which confirmed her desire to join this 
organization), was regarded as a symbol 
of Elaine’s striving toward a normal, out- 
going existence. 


Mumps Will Slump 


At least 80 per cent of the people of 
the United States have mumps before 
the age of 17. Then the disease is mild 
and has few complications. But those 
who escape the childish complaint of 
high fever and swollen jaws are a target 
for more serious adult mumps. After the 
teen years, mumps may cause inflamma- 
tion of the male reproductive glands 
(orchitis), and possible sterility. It may 
even turn into a form of meningitis. 

Serious outbreaks of mumps in training 
camps in the first world war led to an 
intensive search for a preventive. But the 
vaccine processes were either too slow or 
too expensive to be practical, and most 
of the projects were dropped. At the 
start of the second world war, Dr. Karl 
Habel of the United States National In- 
stitutes of Health, Bethesda, Md., re- 
sumed the vaccine research. Last week 
the institutes announced his success. The 
first commercial mumps vaccine is now 


for sale by the Lederle Laboratories 
Division of the American Cyanamid Co, 

Before it was released, the new vac. 
cine was used on more than 1,600 peo- 
ple. Results showed that some 60 per 
cent of the adults tested would be pro- 
tected against mumps. Lederle authozi- 
ties emphasized that the vaccine was 
“not recommended for routine use in the 
prevention of mumps in childhood,” be. 
cause “it confers immunity for only about 
one year, and annual revaccination would 
be necessary.” 


Institutes Switch 


The United States Public Health Sery- 
ice’s well-endowed ($63,000,000-a-year) 
research division—the National Institutes 


Sebrell: Nutritionist steps up 


of Health, Bethesda, Md.—gets a new 
chief this week. 

Since 1942 the sprawling, campuslike 
Institutes, carrying on, ar-ong other work, 
research in mental health, cancer, heart 
disease, and dentistry, had been run by 
Dr. Rolla E. Dyer, internationally famous 
for work in virus diseases, particularly 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever. The 
silver-haired, soft-voiced Texan had 
given 34 of his 63 years to public-health 
medicine. He will now become direc‘or 
of research at the Robert Winship Clinic, 
at the Emory University School o 
Medicine, in Atlanta. ; 

In Dyer’s worn brown leather chair at 
Bethesda will sit 49-year-old Dr. W.H. 
Sebrell, for two years director of one of 
the six Institutes—experimental biology 
and medicine. Here, Sebrell had been 
chiefly concerned with the relation o 
nutrition to disease, chemotherapy for 
tuberculosis, and the study of radia‘ion 
hazards. During the war, Sebrell became 
a close friend of Surgeon General 
Leonard Scheele of the United States 
Public Health Service when both met 
conducted public-health surveys in Ev 
rope for the Army. 
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From experience comes faith... 


To a child in the dark, the natural creak of a 


wooden floor becomes the footstep of a strange 
and fearsome creature. 


To know such shadows of imagination for what 
they really are is a measure of man’s maturity. 


For he will face many dark hours. Each expe- 
rience will give him courage...make him more 


confident. So man learns to see clearly through 
unfamiliar experiences, judge strange people... 
recognize things for their real worth. 


* * * 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, Anesthetics, Biologicals, Anti- 
biotics, Sulfonamides, Endocrines, Nutritional and 
Medical Specialties. 


The priceless imgredient of every product is the honor and integrity of tts maker. 











A Window in Houston 


At Scripps-Howard’s Houston Press a 
classified ad taker hurriedly switched an 
incoming telephone call to the managing 
editor, Vance Trimble. The woman on 
the other end of the line had interrupted 
her dictation of a “waitress wanted” ad 
with a sudden complaint about going 
broke paying for police protection in 
order to keep her Houston Harbor tavern 
open after hours. So far she had paid out 
$1,650. The recipients, she said, were a 
sergeant and a night chief of police. 
The go-between was a local attorney. 

Assistant City Editor Jack Donahue 
was ordered to follow up on the call. 
“This,” said Trimble, “is a 10-strike. Ride 
it!” Donahue did. He had the go-between 
tailed. Other details of the story were 
double-checked. Practically half the staff 
was given a part of the assignment to 
bring in. Next day Donahue called on 


A patient Texas cameraman thus p 


the go-between, laid his evidence on the 
table, and got a full confession. 

The Press promptly moved the Korean 
war story to the offside lead and covered 
most of Page 1 with the exclusive ex- 
posure of local police corruption. Within 
24 hours the grand jury was in special 
session. The Press kept turning up new 
facts and witnesses. In almost every edi- 
tion The Press (circulation, 88,000) had 
a new exclusive to wave over the city’s 
two larger dailies, The Chronicle and 
The Post, which have 178,000 and 
164,000 buyers respectively. 

Most sensational piece of public evi- 
dence came from Horace Tucker, a 


— THE PRESS 





photographer on The Press. For four 
days he perched at an open window 
trying to get a clear shot of a numbers- 
game payoff just six blocks from police 
headquarters. When he did, the photo 
showed the license of the Cadillac used 
by the bet collector. A check led straight 
to a man whom The Press pegged as 
Houston’s gambling king. 

The grand jury was still listening. Last 
week its bribery probe had been widened 
to include the new charges in The Press. 
“A good case” against the two indicted 
policemen was all ready and grand-jury 
investigators were being sent “under- 
ground” to follow up the rest of the 
charges in The Press’s slam-bang crusade. 


News Despite Reds 


From the royal coat of arms in its logo- 
type to the frequently vague definitions 
of the last-page crossword puzzle, The 
North-China Daily News, in Shanghai, 






Tucker— 
ut the finger on a gambler’s payoff 


had always seemed about as British as a 
paper could be. When Communist troops 
occupied the city in 1949 it became just 
about as Communist as a paper could be. 
Under Red supervision it was cut to a 
single bamboo-paper sheet filled with 
manifestos and directives. 

The paper’s editor, R. T. Peyton- 
Griffin, a China hand since the first world 
war, tried to close The News’s familiar 
gray-sandstone offices on the Bund. Com- 
munist Red tape stopped that. The News, 
its profits taxed away by the new govern- 
ment, was made to continue publishing. 

Last week, copies of The News arriv- 
ing in America showed how well the old 


staff had done its job. The paper was 
running up to eight pages (two more 
than most of its London counterparts). 
News coverage was general. A ban on 
news from “foreign” news agencies had 
been sidestepped by monitoring broad- 
casts. Some straight-faced resistance to 
the Reds cropped up in stories describing 
American efforts to rearm “free nations.” 
Ads plugged such non-Communist enter- 
prises as the international facilities of the 












Bank of America. 

Most surprising of all, for a paper in 
the midst of China’s “new order,” were 
inside pages again offering complete 
summaries of trading on the New York 
and London stock exchanges, and full 
tables for currency speculation. 

In the paper’s business office, how- 
ever, the new order had slapped the 
paper again—and with an obvious venge- 
ance. Along with the paper’s 100th anni- 
versary this year, the Communist 
government has demanded an impos- 
sible, year by year accounting of The 
News's books during the past century. 






















Paperless Pittsburgh 


After a token press run to print copies 
for their files, Pittsburgh’s three dailies, 
the morning Post-Gazette and the after- 
noon Sun-Telegraph and The Press tem- 
porarily suspended publication last week 
end. The few extra papers that each had 
printed had nowhere to go; members of 
Pittburgh’s Mailer’s Union (AFL), the 
men who control newspaper distribution, 
were on strike for higher wages and in- 
creased insurance benefits. Sympathizing 
truck drivers for the three papers also 
walked out. And on Monday afternoon, 
The Post-Gazette notified its business 
and editorial staffs that they would be 
laid off for the duration of the strike. 


Three S’s 


With seventeen magazines in France 
and nine in Italy, plus editions for the 
rest of Europe and South America, Cino 
del Duca was bound to have a try at the 
richest market of all, the United States. 
Two years ago, with a staff recruited 
in New York, he made his first try. He 
brought out a magazine entitled En- 
chantment that was supposed to knock 
readers cold with a feature called “Vis- 
ualettes” (long spreads, in comic-book 
fashion, of love stories). 

By the time del Duca finished plugging 
Enchantment in ads across the country 
and actually printing five issues he had 
accumulated an admitted loss of $500,000 
and a warehouse full of unsold copies. 
Last week the French publisher was 
again trying to hit the United States tar- 
get—but with better-tested ammunition. 

Directing his second effort is Vera 
Cerutti, a shrewd psychology graduate 
who, as assistant editor of Enchantment, 
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had predicted the flop of Visualettes 
and the success of an alternative formula 
based on sex, science, and séwing. Last 
week she had completed the mixture 
with three magazines. 

Just ready for the newsstands: a 
girlie magazine, Girls GALore, which 
can match measurements with the bust 
of them. Already sold out on some news- 
stands: a  well-packaged, excellently 
edited science-fiction magazine entitled 
Galaxy. Both will aim for circulations of 
around 200,000. Backing them up is an 
already circulated needlecraft biannual, 
Knit ‘n’ Purl, which this week was aiming men. 
at a 300,000 circulation after acceptance 
for chain-store distribution. 


Hellbox 


George Seldes, perennial press critic 
(“Lords of the Press”), found himself 
suddenly without an audience for his 
Communist-line discourse. Last week, in 
issue No. 521 of his weekly newsletter, 
In Fact, Seldes announced suspension of 
publication. The 176,000 readers he once 
claimed had dwindled to 5,000 and even 
some of these, Seldes complained, were 
persons who “subscribe looking for items 
on which to attack us.” 

After 56 years of becoming “the amuse- 
ment industry’s leading newsweekly,”* 
The Billboard made its first big change 
in format. In a sample issue out this week, 
The Billboard showed off the tabloid 
format which, from November on, will 
replace its familiar, oversize magazine 
make-up and provide a zippier shape 
to go along with an increase in press run 
from 60,000 to 85,000 copies. 


total. 


one of the finer places to live and work. 


manufacture. 








*A claim which Variety might wish to dispute. 
October 9, 1950 
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The four Great Midwest States served by the 
WA Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway gained an 
average of 5 per cent in population during the 
past ten years. The 1950 census gives Illinois, 
Iowa, Minnesota and South Dakota 14,925,- 
473, nearly 10 per cent of the United States’ | 


Coupled with impressive gains in industrial output and per 
capita income, the population increase evidences the importance 
of this rich heartland of America as a consuming market and as 


The Midwest's growth since 1940 is peculiarly significant 
because of the kind of people who inhabit its farms, villages and 
cities. No other region can boast a higher percentage of skilled, 

industrious and progressive farmers, workers and business 


For a century, the Midwest has been America’s 
greatest agricultural producer. Now, on the solid 
foundation of wealth from fertile farms, it is fast 
building a mighty industrial empire. Its communities 
offer ideal locations for all types of business and 


Transportation service, as fine as any on earth, 
is provided by modern, efficient railroads. Im- 
portant among these is the strategically located 

M. & St. L. In and through the Great Midwest, 


Freight Moves Faster via the M. & St. L. 


Traffic Offices in 36 Key Cities 
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Eleanor for Mary 


Mary Margaret McBride moved her 
midday, all-week folksy talk and sales- 
manship from WNBC to ABC two weeks 
ago. Announced Ist week to replace her 
—and earn probably $100,000 a year— 
was Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, who pre- 
sumably will be more compatible with 
housewives than her ex-daughter-in-law 
Faye Emerson, who had been considered. 


Three of a Kind 


Eddie Cantor, Fred Allen, and Bobby 
Clark average 43 years of professional 
entertaining. Theirs is the comedy 
learned inthe glorious but defunct school 


iors 


RADIO-TELEVISION 


od 





Cantor popped on stage, clapping his 
butterfly hands and rolling his exophthal- 
mic eyes just as, he has always done. And 
he sang some of the same songs, clowned 
through some of the same sketches that 
he once used in vaudeville. What has 
been good for 40 years, Cantor said, is 
“good for TV too.” It was a slick and 
smooth production and about as new as 
a crystal set to the older members of 
the audience. 

>A year ago while he was still in semi- 
retirement Allen found everything in tel- 
evision—screens, minds, talents, and 
budgets—so small “you can take anything 
connected with television and ... hide it 
in a flea’s navel and still have enough 
room ... for the heart of a network vice 
president.” “There is more to television 


Clark was funny, but Allen showed that TV could be more than an odor 


of burlesque and vaudeville. However, 
by last week Cantor’s pop-eyed humor, 
Allen’s nasal satire, and Clark’s leering 
bawdry had been visited on television. 
Television took it and came up strained 
but smiling. 

The show that presented these gifted 
individualists was The Comedy Hour 
(NBC-TV, Sunday, 8-9 p.m. EST), 
NBC’s contribution to general amuse- 
ment and the specific annihilation of Ed 
Sullivan’s revue stationed on CBS at the 
same hour. 

NBC gave each of its comedians an 
hour a month in which to cavort and some 
$60,000 weekly for appropriate gilt and 
glamour.* The expenditure produced, in 
the opinion of many viewers, three good 
starts and three unsteady finishes: 





*Three weeks in every four the program is spon- 
sored by the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. (at $50,000 
a throw, thus handing NBC, at least temporarily, a 
weekly $10,000 deficit). Cantor, the team of Dean 
Martin and Jerry Lewis, and Allen rotate assign- 
ments. The fourth Sunday falls to the Frigidaire 
Corp., starring, probably in alternate months, Clark 
and Bob Hope. 


60 


than meets the nose,” said Allen on his 
last week’s program. And then both by 
intent and accident he demonstrated his 
point. When it was by intent, it seemed 
to his fans to be all Allen and fine, up- 
standing adult comedy. But perhaps the 
best of it was radio—the Allen jokes, the 
Allen comments, and the Allen lyrics (to 
a cramped and crowded production of a 
“Carmen” ). Allen wasn't satisfied with his 
first show. But with the inventiveness 
that Cantor lacks, Allen got in a few orig- 
inal licks and he said last week that “if I 
survive, next year should be better.” 

PIt was Bobby Clark, on last Sunday, 
who suffered most from TV. And the 
fault was mostly that of Michael Todd, 
the producer. There were Todd’s girls, 
girls, girls; Todd’s ex-wife Joan Blondell; 
Todd’s masses of singers, and Todd’s 
elaborate sets. Clark leered, crowed, and 
brandished his cigar. He—as well as 
Cantor and Allen—was still a funny man. 
But Todd hadn’t learned how to cut old 
variety acts down to TV size. 


Musing With Husing 


Joe Louis was not the only one who 
bore bruises from the affair at the Yankee 
Stadium last week. Of Ted Husing, a 
sportscaster who made good as a disk 
jockey, and who was assigned to supply 
appropriate comment for the CBS tele- 
vision pictures of the bout, The New York 
Times had this to say: “utterly absurd, 
intrusive, and hilarious.” The Times nom- 
inated Husing for “unanimous election as 
the Mr. Malaprop of 1950.” A condensa- 
tion of Husing’s fifteen-round fight with 
the mike: 

“Louis has the beginnings of a mouse 
under his eye. Yes. His eye is now an 
aperture. That is a slit ... Louis can’t see 
out of his left eye unless he opens it ... 
The blow has brought claret to [Charles’s] 
nose ... There aren’t enough words. I’ve 
run out of expletives ... It’s a milling 
fight, if the word ‘milling’ can be used ... 
Now we're beginning to see the plodding 
cannonading ... Joe Louis is taking a co- 
pious beating and Charles is throwing a 
delightful inside left upper cut.” 

And as the tired fighters staggered to- 
ward their corners at the end of a late 
round, the: Husing voice was heard to 
observe: “Yowsah, yowsah. What those 
boys would like ...now is a cold glass 
of Pabst Blue Ribbon beer ... The claret 
is being wiped from Charles’s nose.” 


Narrowing Channels 


In New York last week the radio and 
television industry met to put out what 
might turn out to be a serious industrial 
fire. A three-and-a-half-hour discussion 
called by the American Federation of 
Radio Artists was held at the Astor Hotel 
to resolve what has come to be called the 
“Muir problem.” The situation arose on 
Aug. 29, when General Foods Corp. dis- 
missed Jean Muir from The Aldrich Fam- 
ily TV show because of the inclusion of 
her name in the booklet “Red Channels: 
The Report of Communist Influence in 
Radio and Television.” The double-bar- 
reled problem—how to protect artists’ 
jobs and sponsors’ public relations—was 
not solved at the Astor; further discussion 
was scheduled for this week. But it was 
another step in the attempt to keep the 
booklet, which lists alleged pro-Red per- 
formers, from becoming the “bible” of the 
broadcasting business. 

Last week, three days before the AFRA 
meeting, General Foods made a change in 
its policy. While a “constructive solution” 
was being sought, the corporation would 
not again dismiss a suspect performer. 
Thus when the General Foods-sponsored 
TV show, The Goldbergs, returned to the 
air on Sept. 25, the cast included Philip 
Loeb as Jake Goldberg. Like Miss Muir, 
Loeb is listed in “Red Channels.” Unlike 
Miss Muir, Loeb still had a job. 
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TRANSITION 


Birthday: OscAaR OF THE WALDORF, 
born Oscar Tschirky at Neufchatel, Swit- 
zerland, in 1866, his 84th at New Paltz, 
N.Y., Sept. 28. The man who greeted 
Presidents and princes at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York for 50 years before 
his retirement entertained ten guests 
with his favorite “plain American cook- 
ing”: boiled beef with boiled potatoes. 


Married: Mary Rocers, 33, daughter 
of the late comedian Will Rogers, and 
WALTER Brooks 3rp, 36; in Las Vegas, 
Nev., Sept. 28. The bride had apparently 
forgiven Brooks for whacking her on the 
head in New York last August. The 
wound required three stitches, but Miss 
Rogers refused to press charges. 


Separated: Jupy GARLAND, 27, and her 
studio, | Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, have 
parted company after a fifteen-year as- 
sociation during which the singing star 
made 31 pictures, most of them hits. 
M-G-M “regretfully” gave Miss Garland 
a release from contract “because of an 
affectionate regard for her happiness.” 


tecovering: WILLIAM BoyLe Jr., 47, 
Democratic National Chairman, was “in 
good shape” following an appendectomy 
in Washington, Sept. 28. While Boyle 
recuperates, Sen. CLINTON ANDERSON of 
New Mexico is taking over his duties. 


Died: WittiamM E, Woopwarp, 75, 
reporter, novelist, and historian, who 
introduced the word “debunk” into the 
English language; after long illness, in 
Augusta, Ga., Sept. 27. 

>Mrs. Henry Forp, 83, philanthropist 
and widow of the late automobile manu- 
facturer; of a coronary occlusion, in 
Detroit, Sept. 29. Mrs. Ford, who sat be- 
side her husband nights while he tink- 
ered with his first “horseless carriage,” in 
later years became the “power behind 
the throne” in the Ford empire. Devoted 
to her family, Mrs. Ford was also keenly 
interested in social-welfare work. 


International 


Mrs. Ford: A philanthropist dies 
Octoher 9, 1974 61 














For Proved Hypoid Gearing! 


Irs easy to judge a truck! Take a good look at the 
axles that carry, move and stop the load! Make sure they're 
rimken-Detroit Axles with Hypoid Gearing. For nothing con- 
tributes more to improved performance, longer vehicle life and 
lower maintenance costs than modern Hypoid Gearing. Pio- 
neered, developed and produced by Timken-Detroit—the one 
truck axle manufacturer with years of Hypoid experience and 
know-how—this rugged axle gearing is proved by billions of 
miles of on-the-job operation. The next time you buy trucks 
look underneath! Look for Timken-Detroit Axles and Brakes— 


and Hypoid Gearing! 
HYPOID 22:17 


stronger. Bearings 
HEAVY-DUTY GEARING are bigger. Mowe 


teeth are in contact, reducing loading per unit 
of contact area. Torque-transmitting capacity 
is increased. Slower gear ratios are practical 
~ without loss of strength. 
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THE ASKING! A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
AXLES FOR TRUCKS, BUSES AND TRAILERS 











PLANTS AT: DETROIT AND JACKSON, MICH. ¢ OSHKOSH, WIS. @ UTICA, N. Y. 
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gas-tight, impermeable (gts: for chemical process and 


DRY SEAL 


industrial gases... 
costs drastically reduced with simplified 
General American-built gasholder 


NO water, tar, grease! 























Wiggin Gashotdor 
a ony eg 


Here’s a proved, soundly engineered gasholder which 
eliminates weather worries, operating costs and stand- 
by crews. The sealing principle of the noted authority, 
John H. Wiggins, represents 15 years of development 
and field test. The simplicity of Wiggins Gasholders 
sega far greater safety, dependability and economy 
or storage of gases. Here are the facts: 




















ECONOMY No operational costs. No maintenance. 
Minor inspection costs. Steam heating unnecessary. 
No critical tolerances. Delicate assemblies eliminated. 
No water weight means low cost foundations. 


SIMPLICITY Dry seal eliminates ALL weather hazards. 
No water to freeze, contaminate the gas, accelerate 
corrosion. No tar or grease ‘““‘headaches.” 





EFFICIENCY Gas delivered exactly as received. Dry 
seal is impervious to rot, impermeable to gas—flexible 
yet long-lived as steel plate. 


SAFETY Gas stored with positive safety. Impossible for 


explosive or toxic vapors-to accumulate outside storage 
space. 


Wiggins Gasholders operate at any pressure up to 20” of water. They can be 
built in capacities from 1,000 cubic feet to 10,000,000 cubic feet. 


Conserve vital steel by using this lighter-weight structure 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION 


CORPORATION 
135 SOUTH LASALLE STREET © CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


District Offices: Buffalo « Cleveland * Dallas * Houston * Los Angeles ¢ New Orleans 
New York « Pittsburgh « St. Louis « San Francisco * Seattle * Tulsa * Washington 
Write for Technical Bulletin No. WG 12 Export Dept.: 10 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York 








The Periscope 


Business Trends 


Chances of a post-Korean “peace” recession are negli- 
gible. Fears of deflation, a sharp drop in retail trade, 
and a sudden end of the building boom seem wholly 
unwarranted. One big reason: the defense spending 
program is still in its early stages; it will gradually pick 
up momentum as time goes on and stay at a high level 
in the foreseeable future. 


The end of the Korean war is likely to be followed 
by some slackening in civilian spending, however. 
That would do what controls, so far, have not been 
able. to do: bring prices down somewhat, allow inven- 
tories to be built up, and permit military procurement 
to accelerate by freeing “tight” productive facilities. 


Pressure is building up against the Federal Reserve 
Board’s anti-inflation drive. Deflation jitters are 
strengthening opposition of some businessmen + 

tighter credit curbs. Commercial banks, in particular, 
are likely to argue against more stringent controls. 
Opponents of further restrictions cite the prospect of a 
large Treasury cash surplus for fiscal 1951; they argue 
that a surplus would be deflationary because it would 
take money out of circulation. Source of the big sur- 
plus: (1) defense disbursements are far behind sched- 
ule; (2) tax collections are far ahead of expectations. 


Fears that business inventories may be top-heavy 
are unjustified. The important question is not how big 
stocks are, but how rapidly they turn over. That rate is 
currently very high. Inventory accumulation is still 
badly needed. It would help to end “shortage hard- 
ships,” check the price spiral, and open the bottlenecks 
in production that have resulted from heavy demand. 


>Consumer-credit restrictions are already beginning to 
put a damper on civilian buying. Used-car dealers, in 
particular, complain of a sales slump. But personal 
income should continue to rise. Reason: current wage 
boosts are being supplemented by overtime as defense 
production increases. 


A sharp slackening in the housing boom also is due. 
It will free materials and labor for defense construction. 
Industry will then be able to push plans—temporarily 
stalled by shortages—for plant expansion and building. 


The new tax law provides another incentive for plant 
construction. Under the measure, now in effect, the 
President can designate a specific plant or facility as 
serving a defense purpose. This entitles a company to 
accelerate depreciation for tax purposes, thus offsetting 


>The immediate steel shortage worsens. Mobilization 
planners will try to fill military needs by a simple 
priority order as long as direct defense requirements 
remain modest—they are currently running only slightly 
more than 5 per cent of the nation’s production. But by 
the time the steel bite rises to 15 per cent or more of 
total output, full allocations will be clamped on all 
supplies. Note: A long-range shortage is also a threat. 
Iron-ore deposits in the Mesabi range, which supply 
85 per cent of U.S. needs, are being depleted. 


Freight-car builders still can’t get enough steel to 
make badly needed new rolling stock. At present, 
their shops are operating at about a third of capacity, 
while orders for 100,000 cars have piled up. Unless 
the government allocates them additional steel soon, 
the builders plan to ask for Congressional action. 


Indications are that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will act to “confiscate” scarce freight cars 
within a month or two. The government agency would 
not actually take over the cars; it would see that 
shipments of essential goods took priority. 


Another shortage problem: whether to give new 
pipeline construction a priority on steel supplies. As 
matters stand, it would he about two and a half years 
before deliveries could be made. The Interior Depart- 
ment is making a survey of pipeline requirements. but 
any bid for steel might well run into opposition from 
Commerce Department allocators. 


Labor Department officials anticipate a farm man- 
power pinch next year. Migratory workers on whom 
many farmers depend for planting and harvesting 
already are beginning to disappear into industrial 
centers. Thousands, for instance, are pouring into 
Detroit from the South in a trek reminiscent of second- 
world-war days. The same situation is developing 
around aircraft centers. The lures of defense work are 
obvious: higher pay, regular hours, and better housing. 


Agriculture Department officials are pressing for a 
broader farm-draft-deferment policy. Currently, local 
draft boards decide what agricultural workers are 
exempt from military service. Some 118,000 men have 
been deferred so far because of their farm occupations. 


For the first time in years, bankers are being wooed 
by government officials. Efforts are being made to 
secure their support by all Presidential advisory 
groups. Even Leon Keyserling, chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, is asking their advice. 


>Development of the week: The Treasury hinted it 
would offer holders of maturing “E” bonds (issued in 
the second world war) another bond in exchange pay- 
ing a higher annual interest rate. Purpose of the move: 


ON the higher rates and helping to absorb still climbing to avoid an inflationary cashing-in rush. The Adminis- 
construction costs. tration also considers making them tax-exempt. 
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We have” MEN FROM MISSOURI” 
at our Research Laboratories in IIEINOLS 


They are the hard-headed engineers and econo- 
mists who put all our new products and proc- 
esses through rigorous tests to assure their 
quality and performance. 

These “Men from Missouri” are skeptics with a 
purpose. Will the proposed new product do a 
better job? Will the new process reduce costs? 
Will it stand up in full-scale operations? Can it 
be made, distributed and sold at a profit? 

Questions like these—and dozens of others— 
must be answered, not with fine-spun theory, but 
by severe pilot tests in which actual operating 
conditions are exactly duplicated. 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION ¢ 630 FIFTH AVENUE «+ 


Only those products and methods that come 
through with flying colors go to market or are 
put to work in Sinclair plants. By “fool-proofing” 
new ideas, our “Men from Missouri” protect the 
company from costly mistakes—and assure qual- 
ity products for our customers. They provide an- 
other reason why Sinclair is a leader in the 
petroleum industry. 
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THE ECONOMY: 


BUSINESS 





Austerity on the Way, Korea or No 


After Korea—what? That was the ques- 
tion uppermost in businessmen’s minds 
last week as the Far Eastern fighting 
entered its final stage. The answer came 
quickly from Administration leaders: the 
industrial mobilization program, involv- 
ing economic controls and heavy taxes, 
would go on as planned. 

Secretary of Commerce Sawyer, in a 
speech last week to the Association of 
National Advertisers in Chicago, laid 
down the official line: “It is completely 
unrealistic to assume that after a brief 
period the problems we face in Korea 
will be ended and we can go back to 
‘business as usual.’ The chips are down.” 
The Secretary warned that 


defense program will hit” the economy. 

A few blocks away, Interior Depart- 
ment officials were busily setting up 
their own allocations and priorities pro- 
gram. A Minerals and Energy Administra- 
tion—paralleling the NPA in Commerce— 
was established to handle defense needs 
for electric power, petroleum and gas, 
solid fuels, and metals and minerals. 

Taxes and wage-price controls also 
figured prominently in the week’s news. 
Speaking before the Tax Executives In- 
stitute at Lake Placid, N.Y., Economic 
Council member Roy Blough gave an of- 
ficial hint of the Administration’s stepped- 
up tax program for 1951. Emphasizing 


. « . required to achieve that result.” 
Meanwhile, indications mounted that 
the government was coming closer to im- 
posing at least selective price and wage 
controls (under the Defense Production 
Act, the two must go hand in hand when 
an industry is singled out for a freeze). 
President Truman began to select key 
personnel for the Economic Stabilization 
Agency, charged with the task of admin- 
istering price and wage ceilings—when 
the time comes. He offered the post of 
head of the new Wage Stabilization 
Board to Federal mediation chief Cyrus 
S. Ching. Three labor members for the 
nine-man Wage Stabilization Board were 
also chosen: Emil Rieve, president of the 
Textile Workers Union (CIO); Harry C. 
Bates, head of the Bricklayers Union 
(AFL); and Elmer Walker, vice presi- 
dent of the independent Machinists 
Union. Still to be named: the 





“serious shortages, heavy taxes, 
and problems of inflation will 
tax our ingenuity and self-con- 
trol... this will go on for years.” 

Mobilization planners acted 
swiftly to underscore Sawyer’s 
statement. Later in the week, 
the National Production Au- 
thority, under the direction of 
the Commerce Department, 
issued its second controls or- 
der, setting up a simple priori- 
ties system designed to give 
the rearmament program first 
call on the nation’s resources.* 
The new regulation authorized 
the armed services to assign a 
“DO” (defense order) rating 
on their procurements. That 
designation means a contractor 
must accept the order and put 
it on his production schedule 
ahead of non-rated business. 

Other moves were also made 
on the economic front. To facil- 
itate defense production, the 
Federal Reserve Board inau- 
gurated a loan-guarantee pro- 
gram similar to the successful 
V-Loan setup of the second 
world war. Operation of the 
scheme is simple: a contractor 
who needs working capital to 
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The War in Korea May eal Be Over 
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Economic Stabilization Admin- 
istrator, who would be in over- 
all charge of the price-wage 
control program. 

More concrete action was 
also taken to deal with the 
tightening manpower situation. 
Secretary of Labor Tobin set 
up a new Office of Defense 
Manpower to channel workers 
into key industries. : Besides 
coordinating manpower needs, 
the new agency will collect 
statistical information and ad- 
vise the Secretary on means of 
expanding the labor force. 

As the crowded week ended, 
observers of the Washington 
scene predicted new mobiliza- 
tion steps shortly would be 

_ taken. Among them: 
Compulsory allocation orders 
covering synthetic rubber and 
steel supplies. 
>A Regulation “X” to be issued 
by the Federal Reserve Board, 
requiring high cash down pay- 
ments on private residential 
construction. It is believed the 
FRB will decree that private 
mortgages cover no more than 
70 per cent of the sales price of 








carry out his defense orders 
goes to his local bank or other 
lending source. If the bank approves the 
loan, it can then apply to the Federal 
Reserve for a guarantee. 

With material shortages a prime prob- 
lem, NPA officials met with producers 
of sulphur and nickel to explore the 
possibility of expanding output of both 
key minerals. NPA director William 
H. Harrison called for joint planning to 
“prevent serious dislocations of stocks 
later on when the full impact of the 





aon TA took its first action, an “anti-hoarding” or- 
der siapping controls on inventories of 32 scarce 
materials, two weeks ago. 
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Dowling—© N. Y. Herald Tribune, Inc. 
But Washington warns the chips are still down 


that the boost in defense spending during 
the next several years will be “substan- 
tially more” than the $17,000,000,000 
supplemental appropriation recently 
passed, Blough called for “the largest 
practicable tax increase at the earliest 
possible moment.” The government econ- 
omist singled out two forms of special 
levies as desirable: (1) special excise 
taxes on durable goods; (2) an excess- 
profits tax. “Almost everyone is for pay- 
as-you-go,” said Blough. “The test is 
whether you and I will still be for pay-as- 
you-go when we see the taxes and rates 


a house. Still bigger down pay- 
ments on installment purchases 
are also expected shortly. 

PA cut in the octane rating for civilian 
gas to provide more higher-rated fuel 
for military aircraft. 

And, as Secretary Sawyer put it, “other 
orders will follow ... The happy period 
of peace and prosperity which we en- 
joyed since the close of World War II is, 
for the time being at least, at an end ... 
Those who think that the end of this 
present emergency will relieve us of con- 
cern for the future are victims of self- 
delusion. Capital and labor must join 
forces in the real battle. If that is lost 
we all go down together.” 
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SSUES Cases That 
Last Twice As Long As Leather! 


only Tufide is 


Guaranteed 
FOR 5 YEARS! 


Cut your costs as much as 50% with 
TUFIDE Business Cases...the amazing 
new discovery that Jooks like leather... 
feels like leather . . . outwears leather 2 to 
1! TUFIDE is scuff-resistant, weather- 
proof and practically wear-proof. TUFIDE 
cases are the most durable ever made... 
the only business cases unconditionally 
guaranteed for five years! See the com- 
plete Stebco selection of TUFIDE business 
cases and matching luggage at your dealer. 


TESTED, AND PROVED BY AMERICA’S LEADING BUSINESSES 


Swift and Co. Allis Chalmers Co. 
Telechron Co. Victor Adding Machine Co. 
B. F. Goodrich Co. General Motors Oldsmobile 
Visking Corp. White Sewing Machine Co. 
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BANKING: 


Anti-Inflation Formula 


Inflation was still in the spotlight. Last 
week, some 7,000 delegates at the annual 
convention of the 75-year-old American 
Bankers Association in New York called 
it America’s “primary economic danger.” 

As representatives of more than 98 per 
cent of the nation’s banks, the delegates 
had a vital role to play in checking that 
danger. They were urged by J. L. 


stemmed the decline in the purchasing 
power of the dollar. 

The ABA officially skirted the contro- 
versy between the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Treasury over interest 
rates—though Treasury Secretary John 
W. Snyder received a testimonial from 
the group’s new president, James E. 
Shelton. F. Raymond Peterson, retiring 
president, while calling the conflict “un- 
fortunate,” was confident it could be 
resolved. But a former head of the associ- 
ation, A.L.M. Wiggins, strongly sup- 


New ABA president Shelton (right) gives Secretary Snyder a testimonial 


Robertson, Deputy Controller of the Cur- 
rency, to weed out all loan applications 
“which smack of speculation.” A banker 
could no longer consider only whether a 
proposed credit grant were sound busi- 
ness, he stated, but must determine 
whether the money would enable a cus- 
tomer to make his “maximum contribution 
to the military and civilian e-onomy.” 
But the problem was not quite that 
simple. Bankers, while willing to hold 
down credit, were under constant pres- 
sure to grant more loans so they could 
boost their earnings to meet higher oper- 
ating costs. And those who did reject 
applications ran the risk of losing business. 
After examining the pros and cons, the 
bankers finally concluded that inflation at 
this time is “unnecessary.” Certain desir- 
able steps to keep the economy in check 
had already been taken, they said, but 
these were “only a beginning.” The ABA 
urged that the government: 
>Cut back nondefense expenditures by 
$6,000,000,000 a year. 
> Avoid inflationary borrowing from banks 
and try to spread the national debt more 
widely by selling Savings Bonds to the 
people. The United States could do this 
more easily, the bankers added, if it first 


ported the Treasury. He told the conven- 
tion that “effective management of the 
[ public] debt is of prime importance.” Ifa 
conflict arises, “the stern necessities of 
financing the government and managing 
its debt must ...take precedence.” 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Two-Color Paint: The United Lacquer 
Manufacturing Corp., Linden, N.J., is 
marketing “MultaColor,” a “two-color” 
paint. It consists of a base paint of one 
shade in the form of tiny specks with a 
second shade suspended in it. When the 
preparation is applied, the specks are 
distributed evenly over the surface. 

Household Aid: Hoffritz for Cutlery, 
New Yorx City, is featuring a six-in-one 
tool imported from Germany. The de- 
vice combines the features of an a, 
hammer, pliers, wire cutter, screw driver, 
and nail extractor. 

Pilot Bunsen: Hanau Engineering Co. 
Buffalo, N.Y., has perfected an automatic 
Bunsen burner which, the company says, 
increases safety of operation and saves 
fuel costs. The burner is ignited by 3 
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The memories come trooping back in pictures so real, so alive, Movies turn back the clock . . . and the high 


you can almost smell the wood smoke that hung in the air that day. panto = Pte 0 Gay opving 
} : . magica y oO lite on e home screen. 
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How well you remember and how faithfully He had a good day, and you were proud of The birds broke cover fast, but the movie 
your movies record the blue of the sky, him. And what a satisfaction to have these camera caught all the action, all the 
the blaze of autumn glory in the trees. movies when his hunting days are over. excitement . . . just the way it happened. 


J.J., is 
-color’ 
of one [™ Movies bring back the best of the past... Beautiful full-color movies are simple as What do movies cost? Today they fit so 
with a J "ips, vacations, the children’s growing-up snapshots— with a Kodak movie camera. comfortably into the budget that a million 
ren the & Years, the festivities at Christmas... You'll get beauties from the very beginning. and more families make them regularly. 
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Cine-Kodak Reliant Camera (8mm.), 
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he little movie you see on this page... made into exposure guide, “slow motion,” 
seven full-length scenes in full color .. . need cost no | Price subject to change without 
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le the club life of Detroit's business, 
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civic and social leaders, the Women s 
City Club is a major focal point. 
Newsweek's presence here in the Lounge 
is symbolic of the high esteem in which 
Newsweek is held wherever people of 


importance and influence congregate. 
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THE LOUNGE OF THE WOMEN'S CITY CLUB OF DETROIT — Photograph by James L. McGarrigle 
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pilot when hand pressure on a disk starts 
the gas to flow; when pressure is re- 
moved, the burner goes out. 

Twin-Bow Darts: Wes-Ko Products, 
Los Angeles, is distributing the “Borneo 
Twin Bow,” a dart game which utilizes 
a combination bow-and-arrow and sling- 
shot device. Suction-cup darts are used 
for safety. 

Spring Hanger: Hobby Hill, Chicago, 
is marketing a kitchen hanger which ad- 
justs to hold various-sized utensils or 
household implements. Objects are held 
in place by a flexible coil spring fastened 
with sliding ring clips. 

Xmas Decorations: Arthur S. Lichten, 
Orange, N.J., offers “super snowflakes,” 
made of transparent Bakelite styrene. 
The “flakes” are arranged in the form of 
miniature Gothic windows, wreaths, and 
Christmas trees for holiday decorations. 


CORPORATIONS: 


March of Pennsalt 


The Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Co., which celebrated its 100th anniver- 
sary last week, is today moving ahead 
faster than ever. George Beitzel, pres- 
ident of the nation’s tenth largest chem- 
ical producer, announced the company 
has started work on a new plant in the 
Southeast: (to turn out insecticides for 
farmers) and is planning several more. 

Beitzel reported sales were running at 
a record $38,000,000-a-year clip. In ad- 
dition, the company’s current $4,000,000 
expansion program should add an esti- 
mated 10 per cent next year to both sales 
and present record profits—$2,065,000 
for the first half of 1950. 

Despite its name, Pennsalt makes a 
wide range of chemicals from acids, 
sodas, ammonia, and fluorine derivatives 
to DDT, disinfectants, detergents, and— 
incidentally—salt. If the average Amer- 
ican tried to go through one day without 
relying on the type of chemicals Pennsalt 
produces, he would have a hard time 
doing it. They go to make his alarm clock, 
his bathroom fixtures, soap, and the drugs 
in the medicine cabinet; they wash his 
towels and clothing, safeguard his break- 
fast foods, print his morning newspaper, 
refine the gas in his car, and, finally, pu- 
rify the last drink of water before retiring. 

The first 100 years laid a firm base for 
Pennsalt’s bright future. The founders 
started out to make alkalies from salt, 
using a patented laboratory process that 
flopped commercially. A sudden switch 
to the time-tested methods used by com- 
petitors saved the firm from going broke. 
This experience, when profits finally 
materialized, has been reflected in the 
company’s ultraconservative dividend 
policy. Pennsalt is the only manufacturing 
concern registered on. the New York 
Stock Exchange whose common stock has 
paid a dividend every year since 1863. 
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Second Try: The new 5,000-foot Tacoma-Bremerton suspension 
bridge, 29 months in building, opens next week. After its prede- 
cessor, “Galloping Gertie,” collapsed in a 40-mile wind four months 
after its debut, models of the new span were tested in wind 
tunnels before construction started. The bridge cost $18,000,000. 


Adequate sources of raw materials, 
Pennsalt discovered in its long history, 
are a must. For 85 years it has been 
buying cryolite (used to make alkalies 
and, later, aluminum) from Greenland 
mines owned by a Danish company. 

Research, too, is an important facet of 
Pennsalt’s operations. In 1928 the firm 
set aside 1 per cent of sales for research. 
Result: 28 per cent- of current profits 
come from products the company has 
added since 1940. Today more than 2 
per cent of sales goes into research. 

As Beitzel puts it, Pennsalt is “a fast 
moving train ... and an anniversary like 
this is not a point at which we stop.” 


NOTES: 


Week in Business 


Output: The Federal Reserve Board 
estimated that its index of industrial 
production—after jumping from 196 in 
July to 207 in August—had risen to 212 in 
September. The 212 level has been 


exceeded only during the 1942-45 
wartime period. 
Merger: New England’s Northeast 


Airlines and Delta Air Lines (linking 
Atlanta to Chicago, Dallas, and Miami) 
announced a merger agreement—provid- 
ed the Civil Aeronautics Board approves 


and grants them a New York-Atlanta 
connecting link. The combined airline 
would become the country’s fifth largest, 
would show an estimated 50 per cent 
gain in revenues. 

Color TV: A month ago the Federal 
Communications Commission asked tele- 
vision manufacturers to modify their new 
sets so that they could be converted to 
receive color broadcasts using Columbia 
Broadcasting’s system. Last week manu- 
facturers who account for about half of 
current output gave the FCC a flat “no.” 
The Admiral Corp., for example, said 
adoption of the CBS system would make 
the public lose 95 per cent of its present 
$3,000,000,000 investment in sets. 

Steel Wages: Three of the major steel 
companies—Inland, Republic, and Jones 
& Laughlin—agreed to open wage talks 
with Philip Murray’s steelworkers next 
week instead of on the Nov. 1 
contract reopening date. Inland _presi- 
dent Clarence Randall, however, called 
the move a “dangerous precedent 
Contracts will lose all significance if it 
becomes the habit to set them aside.” 

Auto Prices: Hudson announced price 
increases of $98 to $122 on its 1951 
models, to be shown next week. Willys 
boosted prices 2 to 8 per cent on certain 
of its models. Kaiser-Frazer, Nash, and 
Packard have already hiked prices. 
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N. OTHER tubing on the market assures 
your tubing application all the plus 
properties you get with Bundyweld. 
For only Bundyweld is double-walled 
from a single strip! 

However unusual your tubing require- 
ments may seem, the superlative com- 
bination of Bundyweld features is certain 
to fill the bill—and more. 

Just note some of the Bundyweld high 
spots that help make Bundyweld a 
favored tubing. aa 
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_ 
/T STANDS THE STRESS OF JOLTS AND JARS 
/N LINES FOR BRAKES ON TRUCKS ANDO CARS. 
Bundyweld’s a bear for punishment 
when it comes to taking stress, IT 
shocks and vibration fatigue. So 
much so, it’s the choice for hydrau- FO 
lic brake line systems in most of 
today’s cars. Ditto practically any- 
where else a small-diameter tubing 
is subjected to a life of gruelling 
strain, 
f 
La 
</ “ 
vA ’ 
‘TS A CINCH 70 CO/L AND FORM AND SHAPE; bd 
c 
‘i PROOUCTION ROLLS ...NWO WASTE, REO TAPE. our 
Bundyweld can be formed, flared, tapered, oe 
NOTE the exclusive pat- cut, threaded or otherwise fabricated in jig ey 
ented Bundyweld beveled time. The double walls bend more easily, a 
edge, which affords a take more bending without weakening struc- = 
seein joint, absence turally. No fancy handling needed, either. = 
of tued and tes Gee ee Bundyweld can take production y 
"eee a ee umps and knocks. You cut corners on pro- 
ony ge. , duction, fabrication time. 
—~ 2 
rN 
SIZES UP < 
Bund 
First a single strip of basic metal, rolled twice around into a tube of passed through a furnace. Bonding Bundyweld . . . double-walled and Bonk 
coated with a bonding metal, is... uniform thickness, then .. . metal fuses with basic metal, presto— brazed through 360° of wall contact. Rutan 
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us 17S DOUWELE-WALLED FROM A SINGLE S$ TRIP; 
NO INSIDE BEAD..e REAL CRAFTSMANSHIP 
ed An application of dependable Bundyweld 
may well pave the way to faster production, 
re- lower costs or a sturdier product for you. 
ym- Just as it already has in pen cartridges, 
ain tubular frames, automotive parts, ranges 
and hundreds of other products. Whatever 
; you make, double-check on double-walled 
igh Bundyweld today. 
a 






ae 
ITS STRONG AND LIGHT, 17$ WALLS ARE THINNER, 


e 
FOR RADIANT HEATING ITS A WINNER 


Use of Bundyweld Tubing in radiant heat- IT’S made in Monel, nickel or steel, 

ing systems is growing by leaps and bounds. Adds a plus to a trinket or an automobile. 
No leaks! Walls are rolled up tight and brazed If you need a tubing, there’s none so fine 
through 360° of wall contact. The double To “up” performance, improve design. 
wall is extra-strong, yet thinner, too. Con- 
ducts heat faster, evenly through every inch 
of the system. Easily installed, Bundyweld 
lasts a housetime, 









lf YOUR TUBING NEEOS A SPECIAL TWI/S7, 
TRUST BUNDY SKILL FOR A REAL ASSIST. 





PE; We're as proud of our knack in pro- 

ducing complicated bends as we are of FREE! Why not take a look-see at Bundy’s 
E. our tubing. If a bending fixture hasn’t 20-page booklet, complete with facts, figures 
sail existed to turn out a job, Bundy engi- and suggestions on Bundyweld applications 


neers have often designed one, to the in a wide range of products in the past. 


n ji . ; . : 

ott satisfaction and profit of Bundy cus It’s yours for the asking, and may spark 
dual tomers. Why not call Bundy now about some profitable ideas for you. For booklet 
varyer that new pretzel- like tubing part you or inquiries on use of small-diameter tub- 
iction may be struggling with. ing, just get in touch with: Bundy Tubing 


| pro- Company, Detroit 14, Michigan. 


Bundyweld Tubing 


DOUBLE-WALLED FROM A SINGLE STRIP 


Bundy Tubing Distributors and Representatives: Cambridge 42, Mass.: Austin-Hastings Co.,Inc.,226 Binney St. @ Chattanooga 2, Tenn.: Peirson-Deckins Co., 823-824 eotensage 





Med and Bank Bidg. . Chicago 32, Iil.: —— Hickey Co., 3333 W. 47th Place e Elizabeth, New Jersey: A. B. aie Co., inc., Post Office Box 476 . Philadelphia 3; Penn.: 
| contact. Rutan & Co., 404 Architects Bldg. Son Francisco 10, Calif.: Pacific Metals Co., Ltd., 3100 19th St. Seattle 4, Wash.: Eagle Metals Co., 3628 FE. Marginal Way 
Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada: Alloy Meta! tie: Ltd., 881 Bay St. 7 Bundyweld nickel and Monel tubing is sold by pn wh of nickel and nickel olloys i in principel cities, 





INDUSTRY AND THE WAR... 


With the Korean war en- 
tering the mopping-up stage, 
American industry generally 
has been checking its resources 
in the light of what-might-have- 
been and what-still-could-hap- 
pen. The oil industry, supply- 
ing the most vital material 
needed to keep a modern army 
on the move, has checked par- 
ticularly closely. Its verdict: 
The United States is in excel- 
lent shape to fill the fuel needs 
of either a limited or all-out 
war. Following is a special re- 
port on the nation’s oil outlook: 


There have been plenty of scare 
rumors in the last three months: “Gas 
rationing cards are being printed in 
Washington right now” and “It’s going 
to be a cold winter because there’s 
not enough fuel oil to go around.” But 
none of the rumors stand up against 
the facts: 

Since the peak period of the second 
world war, United States producing 
and refining capacities have been in- 
creased 25 per cent. Running at the 
present rate of 5,750,000 barrels a 
day, the industry has a 750,000 bar- 
rel-a-day excess capacity, both at 
wells and in refineries. 

Proved reserves have been steadily 
climbing to new peaks, even during a 
period of high production (see chart). 
And above ground, the industry has 
239,000,000 barrels of crude oil and 
about 105,000,000 barrels of gasoline 
in storage. 

POil producers and refiners are in the 
midst of a tremendous expansion pro- 
gram launched just after the end of 
the last war. Before it is completed, 
companies will have spent well over 
$10,000,000,000 for new facilities. 

Around the world, steady explora- 
tion has uncovered new fields which 
have boosted the total of known 
global reserves to 117,300,000,000 
barrels. With total world consumption 
averaging about 3,550,000,000_bar- 
rels annually, the supply problem—as 
regards actual production of crude oil 
—is virtually nonexistent. 

Such impressive statistics underlie 
current optimism among industry 
leaders. M.J. Rathbone, a director of 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), com- 
mented last week: “Never before has 
the American oil industry been so well 
prepared to meet an emergency.” 


As with most other industries, how- 
ever, the brightness of the oil picture 
is marred here and there with dark 
spots. Biggest of these is the supply of 
aviation gasoline. Last week many 
industry leaders gathered in Wash- 
ington to work out some kind of 
mobilization program with Interior 
Secretary Chapman,* but the “avgas” 
problem stole the show. 

Right now, the Armed Services 
Petroleum Purchasing Agency esti- 
mates its needs for the rest of the year 
at 8,612,000 barrels of gasoline rang- 
ing from 115 to 145 octane. The 
agency reported last week it was fall- 
ing some 1,321,000 barrels short of 
that goal. Explaining the shortage 
was relatively easy; solving it would 
be a harder matter. 

During the second world war, most 
military planes used 100-octane fuel. 
Since then, new types of aircraft and 
engines (excluding jets, which burn 
special kerosene mixtures) have been 





*Directed by the Presidertt under the new De- 
fense Production Act to administer the allocations 
and priorities program for petroleum, gas, solid 
fuels, and electric power. 








developed which use _higher-rated 
gasoline.* The size of recent military 
budgets, however, has held down the 
number of new planes, and, conse- 
quently, the demand for their special 
fuel. At present, about a third of 
“avgas” capacity is in operation. 

One way in which more aviation 
gas can be obtained is by lowering the 
octane count of gasoline used in autos 
and adding the difference to that go- 
ing into military craft. (The hydro- 
carbons taken from car fuel would be 
used to produce more high-octane 
gas.) But before Sunday drivers go 
into a panic over such a prospect, 
industry officials are quick to point out 
that there is no possibility of civilian 
gas rationing now, or in the foresee- 
able future, and that dropping the 
octane count a bit wouldn't matter 
much anyway. 

During recent months, oil compan- 
ies, competing among themselves for 
a bigger chunk of the gas market, 
have been steadily boosting the oc- 





*Octane numbers represent the degrees of 
ability of a gasoline to operate in a high-com- 
pression engine without “knocking.” 
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tane ratings of their products (wit- 
ness the billboard ads showing the 
hose running away with the filling- 
station operator). Last week, J. R. 
Parten, head of Woodley Petroleum 
Co., now heading up the gas and oil 
supervisory office under Secretary 
Chapman, explained the significance 
of an octane cutback: “It’s a question 
of the quality of the gas which will 
be available, not the quantity.” 

Few of the companies checked by 
NEWSWEEK in a nationwide survey 
see the possibility of a shortage of 
home heating fuel this winter—bar- 
ring, of course, the outbreak of a 
world war. For one thing, inventories 
in most areas are fairly heavy; dealers 
and consumers have been buying in 
anticipation of a price boost set off by 
the 10-cent wage increases and other 
cost hikes in the industry. 

There is always, of course, the 
threat of spot shortages in household 
oil. Socony-Vacuum reports: “If there 
is a prolonged and severe winter, 
there is a possibility of shortages in 
some localities.” Reassignment of trans- 
portation facilities, however, could 
help to ease such temporary problems. 
In its transport “pool” the industry 
lists 156,200 miles of pipelines, 447 
tankers, 2,145 barges, 125,000 tank 
cars, and some 147,000 tank trucks 
and trailers. 

Centrels: Overshadowing these 
immediate problems in_ oilmen’s 
thoughts is the direction which the 
defense mobilization program will 
take. Already regulated by strict Fed- 
eral and State laws, producers view 
further government controls with cau- 
tion and, in some cases, with distrust. 
Last week, for example, Bruce K. 
Brown, president of Pan American 
Southern Corp. and a member of the 
Military Petroleum Advisory Board, 
told an audience of oil engineers that 
the industry could “fuel” another war 
if it didn’t have to fight the United 
States Government at the same time. 

Somewhat the same feeling per- 
vaded the meetings in Washington 
last week between the National Petro- 
lum Council (consisting of 95 top in- 
dustry men) and Secretary Chapman. 
Privately, some members of the coun- 
cil viewed the matter of controls as a 
grasp for power by “bureaucrats.” For 
their part, some Administration officials 
were determined to head off a repe- 
tition of what they called the oil 
industry’s domination of the control 
‘etup during the second world war. 
Significantly, at the end of the ses- 
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. THE OIL OUTLOOK 


sions, the oil representatives had suc- 
ceeded in their first demand—that an 
oilman, reporting directly to Chapman 
be given the top advisory position on 
allocations and priorities. Parten got 
that key job. 

This week, in St. Louis, the indus- 
try’s stand was underscored by Walter 
S. Hallanan, council chairman. Speak- 
ing to the Independent Petroleum 





S.A. incl. Mexico 
1,940,000 
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Association of America, Hallanan de- 
clared: “When this emergency is over, 
we want to feel confident that . . . we 
will continue as a self-reliant industry 
wholly free from any temporary or 
permanent Federal control. The oil 
industry has met every test in the 
91 years of its existence.” 

Steel: Another matter of concern 
to producers is the supply of steel. 
Secretary Chapman estimates that the 
industry's expansion and develop- 
ment programs will require close to 
10,000,000 tons by the end of this 
year, and another 11,650,000 tons in 
1951. Much of this amount will go 
into steel pipe for drilling, currently 
on the “short” list of mills. 

In Houston, however, there’s some 
difference of opinion on the urgency 
of even the steel problem. One well 
driller complained to a NEWSWEEK 
correspondent that the gray market 
was charging him 50 per cent more 
for pipe than a year ago, and that the 
price was going up even further. 
Another executive drawled this ex- 
planation: “Everybody’s drillin’ more 






than usual. If there wasn’t this extra 
work, there’d be no shortage. Don’t 
worry about us. We're in the best 
shape ever.” 

Whatever the steel situation, the 
oil industry’s expansion programs are 
moving forward. Socony-Vacuum will 
have eight new “cat crackers” in op- 
eration in the next few months, 
spotted in its domestic plants. Shell 
plans to boost refining capacity by 15 
per cent with the installation of new 
facilities for the handling of 60,000 
barrels a day. The Ethyl Corporation, 
major maker of tetraethyl lead, is 
expanding its Baton Rouge plant and 
by the end of next year will have a 
new one running near Houston. Cali- 
fornia Oil is completing a $30,000,000 
refinery in Perth Amboy, N.J., as well 
as other projects in existing plants. 

Supplies: Meanwhile, the United 
States is maintaining its stream of im- 
ports, supplementing domestic pro- 
duction with crude from overseas 
sources. The nation’s total supply is 
running over 6,000,000 barrels a day, 
of which between 10 and 12 per cent 
comes from the Caribbean and Middle 
East. About 75 per cent of all imports 
come from Venezuela alone, with Iran 
and Arabia contributing some 20 per 
cent. The other 5 per cent is imported 
from Mexico, Colombia, and other 
smaller producer-countries. 

For defense officials the matter of 
peacetime imports is dwarfed by the 
problems posed by a sudden outbreak 
of worldwide war. In that event, the 
global supply would be completely 
scrambled (see chart). European pro- 
duction, while small, could be gobbled 
up in short order, if the Russians 
decided to move. The same would 
apply to Iran and Arabia. In the Far 
East, political upheavals are a con- 
stant threat. And the start of the 
third world war, if and when it comes, 
will pose grave dangers to all of this 
nation’s overseas supply lines. As one 
Washington observer put it: “Tanker 
capacity is currently being augmented 
by building in Europe. How much is 
snorkel capacity being augmented?” 

But the bright picture for the do- 
mestic industry remains. Current pro- 
duction is carefully prorated among 
the nation’s wells, for maximum effi- 
ciency and utilization. In the event 
of an all-out emergency, the caps 
could be taken off and crude output 
doubled, at the least. With a few 
months, production could be ex- 
panded ever further. In war or peace, 
the nation’s oil outlook is good. 
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Communism Imitates Capitalism 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


HE latest Bulletin of the Soviet Un- 
Tons Academy of Science reveals, 
according to Harry Schwartz in The 
New York Times of Sept. 24, that Rus- 
sian bureaucrats are trying to fix their 
socialist prices on capitalist principles. 

“Prices charged by Soviet enter- 
prises must now be set high enough 
to cover costs and to permit 
profits to be made,” reports 
Schwartz. “In addition they 
must be based on demand 
and supply so that prices for 
scarce commodities will be 
sufficiently high to stimulate 
increased production and 
reduce consumption of such 
scarce items. 

“But these prices are still 
determined by planning au- 
thorities rather than set in markets 
through the interplay of competitive 
forces. These principles were appar- 
ently used to help frame the major re- 
vision of the Soviet wholesale price 
structure [in 1949 and] this year. Dur- 
ing and immediately after World War 
II Soviet economists boasted that 
wholesale prices of industrial commod- 
ities had remained stable . . . Only later 
did they reveal that this policy had 
been possible because of very large 
government subsidies to many plants.” 

To those who have followed the 
discussions of the more enlightened 
socialist theoreticians over the last two 
decades, not to speak of those who 
have peered behind some of the cur- 
tains of propaganda to the economic 
realities in Russia, none of this will 
come as a blasting revelation. Social- 
ism and Communism began as a revolt 
against the alleged folly and iniquity 
of capitalism and the free market. The 
supreme irony is that, once the social- 
ist and Communist theorists had fin- 
ished their joyous work of destruction 
in the countries where they had 
seized power, and were called upon 
to buckle down to the task of produc- 
ing the economic paradise which their 
rhetoric had so long and confidently 
promised, they found themselves 
forced, in the end, to try to imitate 
and revive the very price system they 
had so eagerly destroyed. 

The whole problem is one of which 
the cocktail-party socialists are bliss- 
fully unaware. As long as there is only 
partial socialism, as in the Western 
democracies, the problem can be 


concealed. The city-owned New York 

subways, for example, are run at a 

deficit; but the city merely forces 

property owners, and the private in- 

dustries within its boundaries that are 

run at a profit, to make up the deficit. 

The nationalized railroads of Britain 

and France are run at a deficit, but 

the British and French Gov- 

ernments can simply force 

the profit-making private in- 

dustries in their countries to 

pay that deficit. (Of course 

today, with ERP, they in 

effect get their nationalized 

railroad deficits paid for out 

of the profits of private 
American business. ) 

There are many other 

ways in which partial social- 

ism can camouflage its deficits. Na- 

tionalized enterprises don’t make the 

same kind of deductions for interest, 

depreciation, and taxes that private 

industry is forced to make. The Labor 

government can increase the apparent 

productivity of the British coal mines 

by mechanizing those mines at the 

expense of private projects in which 

the new capital could be used to more 

advantage. Or the government, be- 

cause of its monopoly, can raise coal 

prices, and so force consumers to make 

up a hidden deficit by what is in 
effect a stiff excise tax on coal. 


uT none of these devices are open 
B as a general practice in a country 
where socialism, as in Russia, is vir- 
tually complete. Partial socialism is 
parasitic on capitalism; but complete 
socialism is forced to be self-support- 
ing. A deficit in one part of the social- 
ist economy can only be made up at 
the expense of another part. 

And so, in present-day Russia, the 
Communists find themselves com- 
pelled to imitate the very “profit 
system” they have spent their lives 
denouncing. But their imitation, un- 
fortunately for them, can’t take the 
place of the real thing. Under their 
system, in which wages, prices, and 
interest rates are all arbitrarily set by 
bureaucrats, they can never know 
what their real costs are, or even what 
real consumer demand is. They must 
play capitalism, competition, price and 
profit system, the way children play 
house. Only their game is more 


like blindman’s buff. 
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CRUGIBLE 


Fine steelmaking 


Spaulding Works, Harrison, N.J. © Midland Works, Midland, Pa. 











never a dull moment! 


Lawn mower blades take a beating, and the steel that 
goes into them must be able to stand up and take it... 
even under the toughest operating conditions. It is 
significant then, that for many years Crucible has been 
one of the country’s top producers of lawn mower 
steels. 

This is but one of the hundreds of steel products 
that come from Crucible’s furnaces and laboratories. 
On roads and tunnels, in mines and quarries . . . 
Crucible Hollow Drill Steel is making drilling opera- 
tions easier and faster. Crucible Stainless Steels are 
helping dairies, textile mills, chemical (and a host of 
other) processing plants set new records for produc- 
tion and efficiency. 

New and improved specialty steels in endless variety 
continue to come from Crucible. Without considera- 
tion to the amount of steel needed . . . whether in tons 
or pounds . . . Crucible metallurgists tackle every 
Industry-posed problem with a keen devotion to detail. 
A request from you puts half a century of specialty 
steel leadership at your call. CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 


first name in special purpose steels 


Park Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. ° Spring Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sanderson-Halcomb Works, Syracuse, N.Y. © Trent Tube Company, East Troy, Wisconsin 








Safely Across 
but still in 


DANGER! 


When your cargo arrives safely on 
foreign soil the perils of the seas are past 
—but danger may lurk ahead! 

Labor problems—with your goods ona 
distant dock, abandoned to wind, rain, 
and ruin; a truck or rail collision in your 
cargo’s final miles . . . The whole-trip 
protection of a Cargo Insurance Policy 
through the Marine Office of America is 
your best assurance against loss. 

Remember this: Decades of specialized 
experience in serving needs of shippers 
have given the Marine Office an unex- 
celled skill in providing dependable 
coverage for cargoes of every kind. 


See Your Agent or Broker 





Seven-fold protection! Your policy, in any 
Marine Office member company, listed below, 
is reinsured by the other six companies. 

* THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
* AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
* THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
* FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
* FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
* GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
*THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MARINE 
OFFICE 


OF 
AMERICA 


——— Offices in Principal Cities 
Claim-settling Agents Throughout the World 





ALL CLASSES OF OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 
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Tito and the Churches 


Archbishop Aloysius Stepinac of Za- 
greb, Yugoslavia, was sentenced in 1946 
to sixteen years at hard labor for “crimes 
against the people.” Thus to Yugoslavia 
went the palm for beginning the postwar 
Red attack on the clergy, the parade of 
whose victims has notably included Lu- 
theran Bishop Lajos Ordass—now re- 
leased from prison—and Joseph Cardinal 
Mindszenty of Hungary. 

Last week, clergymen the world over 
were pondering about the newest moves 
in Yugoslavia toward the churches. Four 
Lutheran churches have been allowed to 
reopen. Marshal Tito formally called on 
Serb Orthodox Patriarch Vikentije. And 
at Pazin and Sarajevo two Roman Cath- 
olic priests became bishops in the first 
consecrations in four years. 

But on one point Tito was adamant. As 
he told a United States Congressional 
group, he will not release Archbishop 
Stepinac from prison. Western minds won- 
dered whether the relaxation of church 
restrictions meant anything—or whether it 
was just another caprice of Titolitarianism. 


Sister Doctors 


In a Chicago restaurant in 1925, 
Dr. Anna Dengel, an Austrian, and Dr. 
Joanna Lyons of Chicago discussed a 
plan to bring medical care to the under- 
privileged in India, especially to women. 
Swathed in burkas—long white robes 
whose only facial opening is a bit of net 
over the eyes—some Indian women, Dr. 
Dengel pointed out, were forbidden 
attendance by male doctors and hence 
got no medical or obstetrical care at all. 

The two Roman Catholic women doc- 
tors laid plans for a community of women 
who would take care of such neglected 
patients while dedicating their lives to 
the service of God. Joined by two nurses, 
Marie Agnes Ulbrich from lowa and 
Evelyn Flieger of Brooklyn, the doctors 
rented a house in Washington, D.C., to 
shelter their new pious society. Since 
law forbids nuns and 
priests to practice medicine, the four 
pioneers did not take religious vows of 
obedience, poverty, and chastity. 

On Sept. 30, 1925, the Society of 
Catholic Medical Missionaries, Inc., came 
into being, an occasion which the four 
celebrated by sitting on their suitcases 
in their barren home and munching sand- 
wiches. The following vear, Dr. Lyons 
was in India building the society’s first 
hospital, while Dr. Dengel gathered 
funds and personnel, with the encourage- 
ment of the Rev. Michael A. Mathis of 
the Holy Cross fathers. 

A quarter century later, the society 
last week looked back on 25 vears of 
work with rejoicing. Dr. Dengel is now 
Mother Dengel, surerior general of the 


RELIGION 








—— 


Medical Mission Sisters, for in 1936 Pope 
Pius XI allowed the society members to 
take permanent religious vows. Sister 
Joanna (Dr. Lyons) is still in India, 
where the order now runs four hospitals, 
as well as three in Pakistan. Sister Letitia 
(Nurse Flieger) is looking over a new 
mission site in Africa to add to the 
Holy Family Hospital at Berekum on 
the Gold Coast. 

Sister Agnes (Nurse Ulbrich) had 
come to the spacious motherhouse at 
Fox Chase, Philadelphia, for the silver- 
jubilee festivities. She is now stationed at 
the order’s maternity institute in Santa 








Mother Dengel signs with an M.D. 


Fe. The original four had grown to more 
than 300, who joined in celebrations the 
world over—at the two training centers 
in England and Holland, at the colored 
clinic in Atlanta, and at the two hospitals 
in Celebes and Java. Father Mathis was 
on hand at the Philadelphia jubilee to 
congratulate the foundress, who now 
signs herself Mother Anna Dengel, M.D. 
Now 58, Mother Dengel is spry and 
gay in her gray habit with the blue veil. 
She has just finished a ten-month grand 
tour of the order’s missions. Although the 
sisters rise at 5 a.m. to get in devotions 
before their work, Mother Dengel sees 
that they get such recreation as ice 
skating, basketball, playing the piano, 
and reading. Of the 300 nuns, sixteen 
are doctors and 115 nurses; the rest 
technicians, pharmacists, and the like. 
Modern and natural, Mother Dengel 
even has a “chief of the publicity de- 
partment,” Sister M. Angelica. Funds 
just “come in,” but their incoming 
encouraged by such projects as an ap- 
peal-for-funds letter to the clergy for 2 
new chapel. Topping the plea is a cartoon 
showing nuns kneeling outdoors while # 
sister pokes her head from the packed 
chapel to explain what is going on inside. 
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HAT Joe Louis is brave and true 

(except to his promise to his 
mother), everyone knew before his 
fight with Ezzard Charles last week 
at New York’s Yankee Stadium. What 
he did that evening, in standing up 
proudly through the last five rounds, 
under brutal, beautifully executed 
punishment, only empha- 
sized the facts of Joe’s 
life and character. 

Mr. Charles, formerly 
world’s heavyweight cham- 
pion of Cincinnati and the 
Fairly National Boxing As- 
sociation, is now the world’s 
heavyweight champion of 
practically everything but a 
handful of suffering peas- 
ants around Piccadilly Cir- 
cus, who writhe under the iron rule of 
Lee Savold, and will continue to do so 
until Lee’s next fight, if he should be 
so foolish, as no doubt he will be. 

I thought Charles did a good, ag- 
gressive, artistic job of carving up the 
old champion. He is far and away 
the best heavyweight now in action. 
That was already clear, before the 
Louis fight, to anyone who cared to 
see it, but a great many people, in- 
cluding Louis himself, did not care to 
see it. Louis, at some expense to his 
own eyes, ears, nose, and throat, 
greatly improved the market value 
of Charles. Each time he stroked 
Ezzard’s mustache with a firm left 
hand, and Charles came banging sav- 
agely back at him, Joe demonstrated 
to the world at large that its new 
champion is much more than a dis- 
creet toe dancer. He is a rounded 
technician, game and tough as well as 
fast, a fighter as well as a boxer. 

And since Charles is, in part, the 
promotional property of Louis, every- 
body should be happy in the long run. 


HERE were many interesting people 
‘T around the ring the night Charles 
came into his heritage. For me, the 
greatest thrill was the sight of Luis A. 
Firpo, the Argentine cattle million- 
aire, visiting this country for the first 
time since he left it in 1924, in a huff 
and a cloud of gold dust. It was 
momentarily shocking to notice that 
Firpo has added a second chin to his 
previous holdings, but then, when I 
remembered that he has spent the 
last 26 years doing nothing but eating 








The Best World’s Champ in Town 


by JOHN LARDNER 


peach melbas and birds cooked in 
wine, and making money in large 
handfuls, it seemed very natural. 
Firpo was joined in the ring by Gene 
Tunney, the discoverer of tobacco. 
The two capitalists shook hands. They 
stood silent for a few seconds, in honor 
of Jack Dempsey, who made them 
, what they are today, and 
then left the ring, Firpo first, 
Tunney second, in the order 
in which they hit the jackpot. 
Also present were Mr. 
Savold, the world’s heavy- 
weight champion of Soho, 
and Jack Solomons, the man 
who recognizes him. Mr. 
Solomons went on recogniz- 
ing Lee right through the 
evening, a hard thing to do, 
in the circumstances. The London pro- 
moter was somewhat moody, owing to 
an insurrection that had occurred in 
Great Britain that same day, while his 
back was turned. Tommy Farr had 
made a comeback in Wales, fighting 
for 30,000 people and counting and 
banking the money all by himself. 
“Since he is back,” Mr. Solomons 
observed to Mr. Savold, “I suppose 
someone had better fight him.” 
Mr. Savold looked thoughtfully the 
other way. He made no comment. 


HE fact is, Mr. Farr’ return to 
"hie raises several stimulating 
possibilities. For one thing, Thomas, 
by winning his comeback fight on the 
same day Louis lost his, automatically 
became the world’s heavyweight 
champion of Wales and Holland (his 
victim was a Mr. Klein, the Dutch 
champion). That compares favorably 


with Savold’s world’s championship of 


the Greenwich Meridian. In the sec- 
ond place, it provides Charles with 
two possible opponents, not even 
counting Dr. John Kearns’s ballet-type 
tiger, Joey Maxim, the light heavy- 
weight champion, whom Charles has 
beaten three times and who is, there- 
fore, in Dr. Kearns’s book, the logical 
contender. 

It may be that Mr. Solomons will 
try to match Farr and Savold in Eng- 
land, where almost any heavyweight 
fight will draw better than almost any 
heavyweight fight over here, the win- 
ner to meet Charles. Farr is 36. Savold 
is 34. Charles is 29, and safer than a 
baby in its mother’s arms. 


—— SPORTS 








BASEBALL: 


Champagne in September 


For the young Philadelphia Phillies, 
the last week of the baseball pennant 
races was plainly a psychological torture 
chamber. Six games in front in the Na- 
tional League, with just eight days left, 
they lost five straight and came down to 
the very last day with only a one-game 
advantage over the stretch-driving (thir- 
teen out of sixteen) Brooklyn Dodgers. 
This Sunday, Oct. 1, in a pitching duel 
between Robin Roberts of the Phillies 
and Don Newcombe of the Dodgers, the 
Phillies won the title on Dick Sisler’s 
tenth-inning, three-run homer, 4-1. 

For the older New York Yankees, gen- 
erally expécted to put in a turbulent final 
week, there was a champagne party two 
days before it ended. They sat around a 
radio in a Boston hotel on Sept. 29 and 
heard themselves clinch the club’s seven- 
teenth American League pennant in 30 
years as Cleveland defeated second- 
place Detroit. This week the Yankees 
would be heavy favorites to win their 
thirteenth World Series. 

Their champagne party recalled the 
remark of some Yankee who supposedly 
said: “It’s great to be young and a 





Lardner’s 


Fearless Football Forecast 
for 
NEWSWEEK 
WEEK END OCT. 7 
California over Penn 
Michigan State over Maryland 
S.M.U. over Missouri 
Michigan over Dartmouth 
Northwestern over Navy 
Army over Penn State 
Yale over Fordham 
Cornell over Syracuse 
Columbia over Harvard 
Princeton over Rutgers 
Holy Cross over Brown 
Duke over Tennessee 
Vanderbilt over Alabama 
North Carolina over Georgia 
Georgia Tech over Florida 
Notre Dame over Purdue 
Indiana over Iowa 
Illinois over. Wisconsin 
Minnesota over Nebraska 
Ohio State over Pittsburgh 
Oklahoma over Texas A.&M. 
Rice over L.S.U. 
Stanford over Oregon State 
Washington over U.C.L.A. 
U.S.C. over Washington State 


Lardner’s score for the week end 
of Sept. 30: 17 right, 5 wrong, 3 
ties. Success average to date: 77.27% 
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Yankee.” At the core of this year’s suc- 
cess, however, were several Yankees who 
were quite old and still found it good. 

Joe DiMaggio, 35 years old and 
benched at one point for the first time in 
a Yankee career that began in 1936, had 
hit .393 since returning on Aug. 18 
(when the club was four and a half 
games out of first place). 

The 30 relief-pitching appearances of 
a new Yankee, 35-year-old Tom Ferrick, 
had been an indispensable contribution; 
it had taken up the slack of $30,000-a- 
year Joe Page’s pronounced slump. And 
Stengel last week admitted a strong sense 
of debt to butcher-armed Big John Mize, 
37. “When I saw that Tommy Henrich 
wouldn't be in shape to play first base, I 
didn’t think I could make it. Then Mize 
came around.” He came all the way from 
the Yankees’ Kansas City farm on June 
16, and last week his record for 89 games 
contained 25 homers—three in one game 
—and 72 runs batted in. 

Last week it was popularly expected 
that the American League’s most- 
valuable-player award for 1950 would 
single out Phil Rizzuto as the most vital 
Yankee of them all. Enjoying his biggest 
year at 32, the little (5 feet 6) shortstop 
seemed to be, by implication at least, 
Stengel’s choice too. The fact that 
Rizzuto had played every game despite 
injuries was, Stengel confessed, partly 
the manager’s fault: “I would feel that I 
owed him a day off—but then I'd find 
myself writing down the same old 
‘Rizzuto’ in the No. 2 spot. I just couldn’t 
bring myself to risk playing without the 
little guy for even one game.” 


FOOTBALL: 


Squeaker 


There was a good deal of sobering talk 
around South Bend last week. Coach 
Frank Leahy insisted that his Notre 
Dame football squad lacked the depth 
for a fifth straight undefeated season; for 
the first time in years he didn’t dare 
scrimmage his varsity during the week. 
And his key man, All-America Bob 
Williams, reportedly was not hitting his 
pass targets in last year’s fashion. “May- 
be,” one South Bender guessed, “it’s 
because he hasn’t got last year’s targets.” 

Williams disagreed. “Jim Mutscheller,” 
e said, “is every bit as good a receiver 
as last year’s ends [Leon Hart and Bill 
Wightkin].” Last Saturday he had a pres- 
sure-packed chance to make his point. 

With only two minutes and twenty 
seconds to go, and despite Williams’s 
thirteen completions in 26 tries for 102 
yards, Notre Dame and North Carolina 
were tied at 7-7. For the first time in his 
college career, Williams had to be kept 
in the line-up on defense. 

It didn’t spoil his aim for his 27th shot 
of the day. He got off his second scoring 
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Made with our specially designed moccasin-seam to set 
a new high in tailored looks and exceptional comfort. 
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Men who handle food and fresh 
meat... Pharmacists who make up 
prescriptions ... Their soda foun- 
tain dispensers... Barbers—all can 
take a tip from their doctors. 
Physicians recognize the impor- 
tance of hospital clean, hospital soft, 
linen and towel service, in their pro- 
fession; SERVILINEN supplies 
their day-to-day requirements ... 
sterile cotton coats, sheets, cotton 
towels for office, examination room, 
laboratory ... without investment 


CLEAN. FRESH LINENS ANO 
TOWELS INSPIRE CONFIDENCE 
+» SYS Doctor 


See What a Difference 
“LINEN SERVICE Makes in Your Business! 












».. efficiently and inexpensively. 

Call the SERVILINEN supplier 
in your city today for all of your 
linen and towel needs. 
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© — This campaign is being sponsored in the interests : 
of the linen supply industry by e 
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The Quality Service Obteinable from Members of 
LINEN SUPPLY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 









































Salesman: “I hid my wallet last night, and now I can’t find it.” 
Hotel Maid: “Just between you and me, brother, NEXT TIME CARRY 
AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES.” 


On an overnight trip or a long vacation be sure to protect your travel 
cash with American Express Travelers Cheques. If they are lost or stolen, 
you get a quick refund. And you can spend them anywhere because they 
are the most widely accepted cheques in the world. 


Your BANK has American Express Travelers Cheques. Also available 
at Western Union and Railway Express offices. Only 75¢ per $100. 


CONVENIENT AS CASH—100&% SAFE! 


AMERICAN ExpRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES | 


MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLDI 
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Write for your Free copy - 
NE W...BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


BOOKLET ABOUT 
BERMUDA 


Look through this exciting 16-page 
booklet before you decide where you'll 
spend your vacation. Here’s the story 
of Bermuda...its sights, sports, shops, 
living... pictured in superb full-col- 
oured photographs ... together with a 
handsome map of the islands. Look 
through this booklet, and you, too, 

will fall under the spell of these de- 
. lightful semi-tropical islands. Write 
for your copy today! 





| The Bermuda Trade Development Board, Dept. NK-10 
IT’S FUN to fly quickly by | 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

plane ...or to enjoy a lei- | Please send me, without charge, a copy of your new Bermuda 
surely trip by steamer. Your | booklet, “Barmupa WeLcomes You.” 

Travel Agent will makecom- | 

plete arrangements for your | Name. 

Bermuda vacation—at no 
cost to you. 
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pass, a 26-yarder, to give Notre Dame a 
14-7 victory and its 39th straight un- 
beaten game. His receiver on both oc- 
casions: Jim Mutscheller. 


BOXING: 


Figure on a Canvas 


To at least one observer (Jimmy 
Powers of The New York Daily News) 
it seemed that men who sadly watched 
the humiliation of Joe Louis last week in 
Yankee Stadium were really feeling sorry 
for themselves. So many, in the uncom- 
monly long span of Louis’s greatness, had 
themselves picked up fortyish weight 
and lost twentyish confidence since the 
first night they saw him come into New 
York and Yankee Stadium. And anything 
they felt may have been made more 
acute by the fact that Louis’s story, in its 
major phase, began and ended on the 
same spot: the Stadium’s garishly lighted, 
20-by 20-foot patch of canvas. 

There in 1935 he had instantly excited 
them with their first look at his terribly 
swift hands, made to seem swifter by his 
own shuffling deliberateness and the 
ponderous immensity of his foe, Primo 
Carnera. There, only a year later, Max 





Charles could do what iv ; 


Schmeling found the flaw and gave him 
his first beating. Later Schmeling said 
the kid would never be able to forget it, 
and in a way he was right. In 1938, the 
German was shipped from the Stadium 
to a hospital after just two minutes and 
4 seconds of exposure to the kid’s rage. 

At the Stadium, ten years later, 
the world heavyweight championship’s 
longest possessor (eleven years, eight 
months) and most willing defender (25 
bouts) preceded his retirement with one 
more knockout (his 51st in 61 fights). 
Last week, pressed for cash to settle an 
income-tax bill, he paid the Stadium 
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me more visit (and made $102,840). 

To a reporter who later asked him 
when he began to feel like his age (36) 
in there, Louis replied: “In the first 
ound.” At 218 pounds—the most he ever 
weighed for a bout—he looked tubby, 
een though he had worked pridefully 
hard for this match. The dreaded shuffle 
had become that of an old man instead 
of a stalker. By the time his dulled re- 
flexes responded to chances, the chance 
was usually gone (“I jes’ couldn’t do the 
things I wanted to do”). The impression 
of a pawing, fumbling Louis was height- 
ened by the shrewd designs of Ezzard 
Charles, a Negro in the 29-year-old prime 
of his fighting life and spurred by this 
opportunity to certify his title claim. 

For moments in the fourth and tenth 
rounds, Louis’s left shot out with some of 
its remembered cobra sureness if not 
much of its quickness; the right followed 
with something of the full, overhand 
pitch that had rubbled so many men. He 
shut up Charles’s left eye. 

But Charles turned Louis’s face into a 
puffed, bloody lump and made him grab 
a ring rope in the fourteenth round to 
avoid falling. As a man with little experi- 
ence in taking beatings (two in seventeen 
professional years) Louis took this one 


N. Y. Journal-American 


... Louis wanted to do 


well, stubbornly marching into it. Yet 
Referee Mark Conn could give the old 
champion no more than five rounds. One 
judge gave Charles twelve rounds; the 
other handed him thirteen. 

A few young bloods wondered if 
Charles, belittled before this victory, 
mightn’t have licked Louis the best day 
he ever saw. Charles himself indicated 
that it would take more than an hour’s 
Work (i.e. fifteen of his best rounds) to 
make that talk make sense. “I want to be 
‘credit to the ring,” he told an estimated 
television audience of 25,000,000, “just 
like the great champion I beat tonight.” 
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NEW, LARGER, SODIUM-COOLED 

EXHAUST VALVES WITH POSITIVE 

ROTARY ACTION prevent accumula- 

tion of carbon, and resultant power 

loss and damage to valve lips, seats, 
and springs. 


CHROMIUM-PLATED TOP PISTON RING 

located at maximum distance below 

top of piston, makes for high oil 

economy, and long life for cylinder 
bores and rings. 


GENUINE CONTINENTAL PARTS 
AND FACTORY-AUTHORIZED 
SERVICE FROM COAST TO COAST 





PRODUCT OF 
ENGINEERING KNOW-HOW 
THAT DATES FROM.1902 


It’s Number One choice for those Iceng, tough 
hauls—a capital transportation engine — 
this 1950 Red Seal T-6427. Latest in a long 
line bearing the same designation, it em- 
bodies features “engineeringly” balanced 
to achieve the performance characteristics 
required of modern transportation. More 
power, to maintain higher road speeds and 
minimize shifting on grades. Higher com- 
pression, for maximum power from modern 
fuels. Flexibility, for maneuvering in traffic. 
Smoother running, for economy, driver 
comfort, and longer engine life. For ‘‘tops”’ 
in ALL the factors that combine to cut ton- 
mile costs, it will pay you to investigate 
this latest, greatest ‘'T’’, product of engi- 
neering know-how that dates from 1902. 
Write for bulletins and free information. 


PATENTED INDIVIDUAL PORTING — This exclusive 

system, developed by Continental engineers, assures 

uniform distribution of fuel mixture to all cylinders, 

eliminates “loading,” greatly improves thermal effi- 

ciency, and makes directional influences of carburet- 
or and air cleaner much less critical. 


Continental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON. MICHIGAN 








New Plays 


Season in the Sun (Courtney Burr, 
Malcolm Pearson) is the long-awaited 
(with trepidation on the part of the 
New York Drama Critics Circle) comedy 
by Wolcott Gibbs, The New Yorker mag- 
azine’s theater reviewer who had the 
courage to put both himself and _ his 
critical colleagues on an occupational 
spot. Happily, everyone concerned is 
now resting easy. “Season in the Sun” is 
a downright funny show and the season’s 
first certifiable hit. 

Gibbs would be the first to admit that 
structurally his play is as jerry-built as 
Boris Aronson’s vivid replica of the Fire 


THEATER 





Ross (who looks and acts more than a 
little like The New Yorker’s boss, Harold 
Ross) is little short of wonderful as 
George’s own boss. 

Nymphs, satyrs, and misfits, a baggy 
landlady, a boozy handyman, the propri- 
etress of a celebrated bordello, and allied 
fauna are ably represented by such play- 
ers as Joan Diener, Grace Valentine, 
King Calder, Charles Thomson, Doreen 
Lang, and Paula Laurence. 


Southern Exposure (Margo Jones, Tad 
Adoue, Manning Gurian). Owen Crump’s 
comedy about the impoverished gentry 
of Natchez, Miss., was regarded as a de- 
lightful spoof when Miss Jones staged it 
with great success in her Dallas theater 


Fire Island: The sand dunes teem with animal life and spirits* 


Island, N.Y., which sets the 
summer scene. 

George Crane is a writer who crowns 
his convalescence from a drunken auto- 
mobile accident by going on the wagon, 
resigning from the weekly magazine of 
which he is an indispensable editor, and 
moving his wife and two children to the 
sanctuary of the antiseptic Atlantic. 
George’s determination to snub his wast- 
rel friends as he settles down to write a 
sober novel of reform and recantation 
ultimately brings about a crisis in his 
domestic affairs. But Gibbs really is less 
interested in situation than in people, and 
it is his gallery of human oddities which 
invade George’s privacy that gives the 
play its continuity of chuckles. 

Richard Whorf as the bedeviled 
George gives a steadily amusing and 
resourceful impersonation of the Gibbsian 
hero, and Nancy Kelly, as George’s so- 
phisticated wife, brings charm and 
intelligence to the comedy’s only level- 
headed character. Eddie Mayehoff gives 
a hilarious one-man show as a monu- 
mentally boring neighbor, and Anthony 
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cottage 


last spring. Up North, however, it has be- 
come a forlorn little lark that migrated in 
the wrong direction and with very little 
to protect it from the Broadway blast. 
Betty Greene Little (of the original com- 
pany) as a gentle, elderly belle and 
Cameron Mitchell as a likable young 
novelist from Vermont head a company 
of willing and amiable players. But the 
story that involves Yankee tourists, a 
mortgaged mansion, a secret diary, and a 
young lady (Pat Crowley) with a whim 
is an essentially parochial plotpourri 
that isn’t made any less so by Miss Jones’s 
frantic direction. 


Black Chiffen (John Wildberg). If 
Lesley Storm’s drama repeats its London 
success in New York, it will be due 
primarily to intelligent acting and direc- 
tion and in particular to the glowing and 
truly admirable performance of Flora 
Robson in the role of the sorely be- 
leaguered Alicia Christie. 

Alicia is a dignified, honest, and 





*Left to right: Diener, Whorf, Kelly, Calder, 
: ‘ayehoff, and om, 7% _ . 






moderately well-to-do matron who un- 
accountably snitches a nightgown from 
the counter of a department store on the 
eve of her son’s marriage. Because her 
action is inexplicable, even to herself, 
and because a defense must be readied 
for court, Alicia’s husband calls in a 
psychiatrist who gently but insistently 
persuades the Christies to face some 
facts about their marriage. 

Although “Black Chiffon” is hardly a 
full-size play and closes quietly while 
walking away from its problem, it is 
notable for an unusually sensible use ot 
psychiatric revelation and a number of 
characterizations that are both believable 
and affecting. Miss Robson (who hasn't 
been on Broadway since her Lady 
Macbeth two years ago) brings a sur- 
prising measure of poignance to a notably 
dificult role and, under Charles 
Hickman’s direction, the rest of the cast 
is first-rate. Particularly effective are 
Raymond Huntley as Alicia’s embittered 
husband, Anthony Ireland as a plausible 
psychiatrist, and Percy Marmont’s at- 
tractive daughter Patricia as a troubled 
member of the family. 





Affairs of State (Richard W. Krakeur, 
Fred F. Finklehoffe). It is reported that 
Louis Verneuil, the prolific French dra- 
matist who has been living in the United 
States for the past ten years, wrote his 
new play with Celeste Holm in mind for 
the leading role. He has succeeded in 
that Miss Holm appears to enjoy herself 
tremendously as a Midwestern Cinder- 
ella who marries a political prince in 
Washington, D.C., and a portion of her 
enthusiasm is communicated to the audi- 
ence. Otherwise Verneuil’s glib comedy 
profits more from the author’s ability to 
construct a professional piece than from 
any wit or invention involved. 

The plot (which wouldn't have to 
make any notable sacrifice to serve as a 
musical-comedy book) gives an allegedly 
mousy schoolteacher (Miss Holm) to 
stuffy but presumably lovable young ser- 
ator (Shepperd Strudwick) as a wife-ir- 
name only. The reason for this ancient 
gambit complicatedly involves a former 
Secretary of State (Reginald Owen), his 
wife (Barbara O’Neil), and the latter’ 
plan to keep the senator thus securely 
and platonically tied up until she is able 
to marry him herself. It is hard to believe 
that the ending comes as a surprise evel 
to the innocent characters themselves. 

Unlike “State of the Union,” “Affairs of 
State” has nothing cogent to say about 
national politics, but there are any num- 
ber of topical references in passing cot 
trived to simulate a gay familiarity with 
the Washington scene. The familiarity 
is indisputable. The gaiety is largely : 
matter of Celeste Holm’s acknowledged 
charm and humor, with a graceful assis 
from Reginald Owen and loyal backing 
from the rest of a plotbound cast. 


Newsweek, October 9, 195! 
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“Pieces of EIGHT oi are my loot!” 


— says the Paperwork Pirate 


OST hours— precious pieces of EIGHT-HOUR 

working days stolen from business by the 

Paperwork Pirate—represent lost profits that never 
can be recovered. 


Addressograph simplified business methods elim- 
inate the waste of the Paperwork Pirate (unneces- 
sary clerical costs in the handling of paperwork). 


Addressograph speeds up the writing of anything 
that has to be written more than once. You can write 
up to 5,000 words or 30,000 figures a minute. 


Figures, descriptions, names are mechanically written 
with 100% accuracy. Information can be imprinted, 
listed, distributed or tabulated on all types of business 
forms—quickly and without error. 


Stop the daily pilfering of your business profits. 
Let Addressograph study your paperwork handling. 
Telephone the Addressograph man in your city or 
write Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio, for information on Simplified 


Business Methods. 
© 1950 A-M Corp. 


Addressograph 


PRODUCTION MACHINES FOR BUSINESS RECORDS 
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Alan L. Corey, Jr. 


“Magnificent from start to finish” 


Captain of U. S. “Meadowbrook” polo 
team, recently visited Argentina, alighted 
from El InterAmericano, “so fresh could 
easily trot straight on to field to play. 
Magnificent trip from start to finish! 
El InterAmericano scores highest!” 


El InterAmericano is the fastest daily _ 


flight from the U. S. A. to Buenos Aires. 
Deluxe DC-6 Sleeper follows the short 
route ... via Pan American and Panagra 
from Miami to Balboa, Guayaquil, Lima, 
Santiago, Buenos Aires. Now—the new 
“Fiesta Lounge”! Call your Travel Agent 
or Pan American, U. S. Sales Agents for 


PAN AMERICAN GRACE AIRWAYS 





Write for Durilium Point Pen 
ae Gift Boxed 42.00 ~~ 
FISHER PEN CO., 757 WAVELAND, CHICAGO 13 





Now. . . for members 


of our armed forces 

on active duty —a 
year’s subscription to 
Newsweek, sent 
anywhere in the world 
for only $4.50. 


NEWSWEEK ¢ 152 W.42ndSt.,N.Y.18,N.Y. 
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Western Debuts 


Because the San Francisco Opera Co. 
was to open its 28th season with Verdi's 
“Aida,” a local wit who chose to remain 
anonymous wrote to The San Francisco 
Chronicle and suggested that fun-loving 
King Farouk of Egypt be asked to attend 
and bring his mother. “One thing we 
have never seen on opening night,” com- 
mented Alfred Frankenstein, The Chron- 
icle’s music critic, “is a real live king, 
although, Lord knows, we have seen 
practically everything else.” 

Farouk, of course, did not come to the 
premiére last week at the War Memorial 
Opera House, but San Francisco society 
saw to it, as usual, that the opening of its 
own opera was as glamorous as any 
Metropolitan Opera first night in New 
York. And Gaetano Merola, general di- 
rector of the San Francisco Opera Co., 
saw to it that his 1950 premiére was 
musically powerful. 

For this “Aida” Merola produced a cast 
which inchided three much-discussed 
operatic debuts: Renata Tebaldi, Italian 
soprano in the title role; Mario del 
Monaco, Italian tenor as Rhadames; and 
Elena Nikolaidi, Greek contralto, as 
Amneris. Although Miss Nikolaidi has 
scored an enormous success in concerts 
since her American debut at Town Hall 
in January 1949, this marked her first ap- 
pearance in opera in the United States. 

All three, except for one dissenting 
vote, lived up to their advance notices. 
Frankenstein found Miss Nikolaidi to pos- 
sess “enough vocal beauty, richness, color, 
and radiance for an entire opera com- 
pany, and enough musicianship as well.” 





Alexander Fried of The San Francisco 
Examiner, however, felt that she “was 
unexpectedly ill at ease. The best range 
of her voice is the upper part. The many 
lower phrases in Amneris’s music seemed 
uncomfortable for her. They made her 
voice seem small.” 

Miss Tebaldi, who is a leading dra- 
matic soprano at La Scala in Milan, sang 
Aida “magnificently,” according to 
Frankenstein, “with perfect dramatic ac- 
cent, immensely impressive tone, and 
subtle musicianship.” The critic did not 
hold with her acting, but blamed it on 
the limitations of the role, and hoped to 
see more of her histrionic powers when 
she assumes the parts of the Countess in 
Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro” and 
Desdemona in Verdi’s “Otello.” 

‘Rare Creature’: Del Monaco also 
comes from La Scala and is known in 
Europe as an extremely promising young- 
ster who needs some further polishing. 
Frankenstein found him “one of those 
exceedingly rare creatures, a tenor who 
can act ... His personality is exceedingly 
winning; in addition, he has a huge, 
young voice and a good ear, but not a 
very striking sense of phrase or nuance.” 

Besides these newcomers, the San 
Francisco Opera’s roster also contained 
such familiar names as Licia Albanese, 
Kirsten Flagstad, Dorothy Kirsten, Lily 
Pons, Bidu Sayao, Italo Tajo, and Ramon 
Vinay. Vinay, who is scheduled to sing 
his first Tristan anywhere with Mme. 
Flagstad Oct. 3, had a real scramble 
trying to travel from the Scala season in 
London to his native Chile and thence to 
San Francisco in about two weeks’ time. 
He just made it from Santiago, with 
rehearsal time to spare. 


or ell 


New talent for Aida in San Francisco: Del Monaco, Nikolaidi, Tebaldi 


Newsweek 
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i me Serves Your Community 


Mme. 
ramble 
ison in 


ade Businesses, homes, personal and public property, 


, with individuals . . . they're all protected by the wide in - 
surance coverages offered by this man... your local 


insurance agent. 


He serves you and your community faithfully and well... 
offering you professional advice . . . relieving you of 
worry and responsibility. Consult him as you 


would your doctor or lawyer. 





For claim service in an emergency, call Western Union by 
number and ask for Operator 25, who has the name and 
address of your nearest U.S.F. & G. Agent. 











United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 





Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corporation, Baltimore 3, Md. 





Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 





CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE AGENT OR BROKER 
AS YOU WOULD YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER 





"Okay, next time we'll go the smart way 


e+. on the Spyuttie!” 


No doubt about it—what with the trucks and crowds, 
CHICAGO the hot rods and detours—things can be tough on the 


ST. PAUL highways. And just when traffic volume slacks off a 
MINNEAPOLIS 


eens bit, the weather begins to get bad! 
ssatns On your next inter-city trip, join the happy folks 
OMAHA aboard Milwaukee Road Hiawatuas who have learned 
siouXx CITY that it pays to let the engineer do the driving. 
WISCONSIN Rail fares are low—barely over 2¢ a mile on round 
UPPER MICHIGAN trips in easy-riding, reclining chair coaches. Or you 
can go de luxe in parlor and sleeping cars. Meal and 
buffet service are yours to enjoy en route, and your wide 
window gives fascinating close-ups of passing scenes. 
For a free copy of a new, colorful brochure on the 
Olympian HIAWATHA between Chicago and the Pacific 
ge SECOy Northwest, write to H. Sengstacken, Passenger Traffic 
S 2 Manager, 648 Union Station, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


and many 
other areas are 
served by the 
HIAWATHAS 


¥ i950 + 
88 





—- EDUCATION — 


For Better Teachers 


Educators of the caliber of Howard 
Mumford Jones of Harvard have long 
attacked the present curricula and traip. 
ing offered by the country’s teachers’ col. 
leges. Required studies, argue such 
critics, clog schedules, and subjects are 
taught unrelated to each other. Besides, 
many older teachers helplessly take high- 
credit “refresher” courses in which they 
have no interest in order to qualify for 
boosts in salary. 

Mindful of such criticism, the Carnegie 
Corp. of New York last March granted 
$50,000 for experimentation in grad. 
uate work—especially teacher training—to 
Sarah Lawrence College. So, starting last 
week, the Bronxville, N.Y., institution be- 
gan preparing eleven students for the 
M.A. degree, the first graduate degree to 
be offered by the 22-year-old college. 
The project will run for four years, witha 
tuition of $500 per student and some 
scholarships available. 

This first group, chosen from some 50 
applicants, had to explain to President 
Harold Taylor and a faculty committee 
under Dean Esther Raushenbush why 
they wanted an M.A. Eight of the eleven 
plan to teach. Among them are a dancer, 
a mathematician, a psychologist, and a 
philosopher. Both men and women have 
been accepted from such colleges as Mills, 
Williams, Sarah Lawrence, and Tufts. 

Last week they were working with 
their dons to plan together what would 
occupy them for the next academic year. 
Each candidate will work with under 
graduates, but will not be responsible for 
correcting stacks of exams. 

In keeping with Sarah Lawrence’ 
undergraduate program of planning : 
curriculum around each separate student 
while still relating the areas of study, the 
M.A.’s may not be required to write 1 
thesis if some other project seems more 
desirable. The psychologist may under- 
take an experimental scheme in the cdl: 
lege’s nursery school. Her tutor mi 
advise the dancer to choreograph a work, 
or study early dance. And to broaden her 
subject, the future math teacher may 
graph the relationship between rents and 
wages in New York City. 


School For Service 


On the rue Pare de Clagny in Versailles 
stands the typically French, eighteenth- 
century Chateau de la Maye. Like many 
another building around Paris, it has 
housed about every kind of people from 
royalty to Wehrmacht. 

In 1938, the Duke and Duchess o 
Windsor stayed there, and then King Zo 
of Albania rented it and hid his fortus 
on the grounds. German officers were I 
placed in 1944 by a garrison of SHAE! 
and later by ex-King Peter of Yugoslav 
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last year, the chateau—stripped of its 
crystal chandeliers and other trimmings— 
had a batch of new tenants unlike any of 


loward their predecessors. 
e long In October, the Paul Baerwald School 
| train. Hof Social Work opened its doors to 32 


jewish men and women to train them in 
modern American methods. Its $100,000 
cts are ff budget met by the Joint Distribution Com- 
sesides, J mittee, Amierican Jewish philanthropic 
e high- agency, it became the first American 
+h they ff school for such studies founded in Europe. 
lify forff This week, as the school opened its 

doors for its second year, it was firmly 
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established as a training ground for 
workers who already have had practical 


oe a experience but lack the know-how to fa- 
y h e 4 tilitate and improve their service to their 
| ae « fellow man. This year’s 35 students come 
os oe fom Jewish communities in Morocco, 
an Tunisia, Tangier, France, Italy, Switzer- 
her may land, Portugal, and Holland, as well as 
ware onl from Israel. Their tuition and board are 


fee, and the JDC also pays for their 
transportation to and from their homes. 

For the next eleven months, they will 
wd everything from child psychology 

1m nd case work to fund raising. A faculty 
Versailles of seven American teachers under the 
directorship of Dr. Henry D. Selver shares 
the instruction with twelve European 
and American visiting lecturers. 

Named after Paul Baerwald, a founder 
of the 36-year-old JDC, the school is more 
than pleased with last year’s graduates. 
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Over store counters... behind office railings... 
at desks up and down the face of America 

you hear their “rave-review” comments on this 
honey of an adding machine! 


Yes, figuring tasks are simpler... faster... 
more economical than ever before with this 
champion quality 9 column listing and totaling 
machine. Ten Key Keyboard and exclusive “finger 
poise” action rev your operating speed way up — 
save Many precious minutes in every business day. 


Lightweight, sturdy-as-the-oak construction 

and sleekly streamlined appearance combine 
to make the Remington Rand a truly terrific 
buy — more adding machine for your money. 


Small down payment and convenient terms. 
Visit your Remington Rand Business Equipment 
Center today for free demonstration, or write to 
Business Machines and Supplies Division, 

Room 2210, 315 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 10. 


Remington. Frand. 


‘I think its 


< Beautiful I" 









" “We need this adding machine's 
F iz Extra Capacity \" 







REMINGTON RAND 
ADDING 
MACHINE 
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50 YOU THINK 
YOURE INSURED... 


“Store owner held responsible for fire 
which spread to adjoining shops. He 
has fire insurance but no property dam- 
age liability coverage. He thought 
he was insured. His loss—$79,000.” 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different gaps in coverage can cosi 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by thinking 
you’re fully insured. Know you have full 
insurance protection. Be safe, not sorry. 


See your AMICO agent for all casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMICO 
is a strong legal reserve company paying 
dividends to policyholders. 


Write for AMICO’S 
valuable new booklet, 
29Gapsin Your Bridge 
to Security, today. It 
may save you money! © 


AMERICAN Mororists INSURANCE COMPANY 
4740 Sheridan Road { 
Chicago 40, Illinois 

Please mail me my FREE copy of 29 Gaps in J 
Your Bridge to Security. 
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MOVIES 





New Films 


The Glass Menagerie (Warner Bros.) 
Tennessee Williams’s story of a girl cripple 
whose infirmity has pathetically driven 
her to collect little glass animals instead 
of suitors may seem at first glance a bit 
fragile for the movie screen. But excep- 
tional acting and the direction of Irving 
Rapper have succeeded in giving this 


f SPINS <6 oo Seende 
on Cardinals Fetes 
Wx Tode 


a 


a girl half her age an almost equally 
poignant sincerity. Douglas, the friend 
wise enough to know a crippled leg 
doesn’t have to mean a crippled life 
guides her out of her morass of insecurity 
with just the right mixture of shyness 
and inarticulate conviction. 

However, it is Miss Lawrence who 
gives this unusually well-tempered drama 
its major claim to distinction. Appearing 
in her first movie since 1936 and equipped 


Crippled Wyman gets little help from Lawrence (left) or Kennedy 


Jerry Wald-Charles K. Feldman produc- 
tion a soundness that is not very often 
achieved in film rewrites of such delicate 
stage material. 

As in the play, Laura, the wistful crip- 
ple (Jane Wyman), has a painful cross to 
bear. Her mother (Gertrude Lawrence), 
a faded Southern belle, never lets her 
forget she isn’t attracting “gentlemen 
callers” the way mamma used to. Her 
brother (sensitively played by Arthur 
Kennedy) escapes an unhappy home 
and an equally unhappy job in a ware- 
house by writing poetry and going to the 
movies and is too afflicted with mom-ism 
to bolster his sister’s faltering ego. Kirk 
Douglas, as a personable co-worker of 
Kennedy’s enlisted as a potential suitor, 
gives Laura a few moments of happiness 
when he takes her out and teaches her to 
dance despite her limp. But he is already 
engaged to another girl. 

Despite the inevitable oversimplifica- 
tion resulting from stage to film transla- 
tion, Laura’s plight remains genuinely 
poignant. Miss Wyman is constitutionally 
incapable of looking so ethereal as Julie 
Haydon did in the Broadway version. 
But with the help of shoulder-length hair 
and a childlike smile she gives the part of 


with a very acceptable Southern accent, 
the world-famous British and Broadway 
heroine has made of Laura’s garrulows 
pathetically domineering mother one 
the most impressive screen characterizi- 
tions of the year. 


Between Midnight and Dawn (Co 
lumbia) is a cops and robbers melodrama 
that varies the traditional pattern some: 
what by concerning itself almost exclu: 
sively with the occupational hazards of 3 
team of metropolitan policemen assigned 
to prowl-car duty. Edmond O’Brien ani] 
Mark Stevens are well cast as the two 
rovers (the elder serious-minded, the 
younger fun-loving) who fall in love with 
Gale Storm and, in an_ excess of zeal, incu! 
the enmity of Donald Buka, who seem 
nasty but not very likely in the role d 
a big-shot gangster. 

While the footage allotted to the per 
functory three-ply romance slows th 
action considerably, the damage ist! 
irreparable. Director Gordon Douglas 
presents the routine police activities with 
an authentic ring and when the shootin! 
starts and the chase is on, he whips 
more than enough excitement for a tat! 
little thriller. 


Newsweek, October 9, 195! 
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“Marshalling the forces of advertising to 


help solve national problems and to make 


Do rou KNow that the forces of advertis- 
ing are engaged today in one of the 
world’s greatest jobs of mass education 
...in the public interest? 

Do you know that these forces for good 
have been released through the vision 
and unselfish cooperation of American 
business — advertisers, advertising agen- 
cies, media owners ‘and others? 

Hundreds of advertising agencies have 
volunteered their planning and creative 
time and facilities. Artists, cartoonists, 
photo-engravers, printers, typographers 
and others have contributed their services. 

Media owners have donated millions 
of dollars in space and time. National 
and local advertisers have sponsored and 
paid for many millions of public service 
advertising messages. 


democracy work better...” 


As a result, the American people are 
being alerted as never before to the 
dangers which threaten from within and 
from without ... the dangers of ignor- 
ance about our American economic sys- 
tem, intolerance, tuberculosis, school and 
teacher shortages, etc. 

And, at the hub of this great public 
service effort is your organization .. . 
The Advertising Council. 


Advertisers and Media Owners... . 
Your Help is Needed ! 


Right now The Advertising Council has 
14 programs in operation. The success 
of these programs depends on the public 
spirited and generous cooperation of ad- 
vertisers and media owners. Your help, 
in the form of space or time donations, 


will mean a lot to us. And remember... 
What helps America helps you! 


Yours for the Asking 
Write for a copy of Booklet 


No. 15. It will give you per- SI 
tinent information about The 

Advertising Council . . . how - 

it started .. . what it is... ADVERTISING 
what it does . . .Or ask for oe 
material on specific cam- 

paigns. Address:—The Ad- mein 
vertising Council, 25 West What it dees 





45th Street, New York. 19, 
N. Y. 





Published in the public interest 
by 


Newsweek 








*A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION FORMED TO UTILIZE ADVERTISING IN THE PUBLIC GOOD 









Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etc., Required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, as Amended 
by the Acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 


1946, of 
NEWSWEEK 


Published weekly at Dayton, Ohio, for October 1st, 1950. 


State of New York 
County of New York 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and 
County aforesaid, personally appeared Theodore F. Mueller, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is Publisher of NEWSWEEK and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, etc. of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by 
the Act of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (section 537. 
Postal Laws and Regulations), printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the president, the 
publisher, and executive editor are: President, Malcolm 
Muir, 152 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y.; Publisher, 
Mueller, 152 West 42nd Street, "New York. 
Chet Shaw, 152 West 42nd 


Theodore F. 
N. Y.; Executive Editor, 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of total anmiount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, com- 
pany, or other unincorporated concern, its name and ad- 
dress, as well as those of each individual member must be 
given.) a tan Publications, Inc., 152 West 42nd St., 
i we McCall Corporation, 230 Park Ave., A C.; 
Vincent ‘Astor, 152 West 42nd St., N. Y. C.; W. Averell 
Harriman, 59 Wall ig De Be C:; Arthur ‘V. Anderson, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. John RK. Rutherford, 779 Bryant Ave., 
Winnetka, Ill.; Gordon 8. Hargraves, Gladwyne, Pa.; Mal- 
colm Muir, 435 East 52nd St., N. Y. C.; Theodore F. 
Mueller, 11 Governors Road, Bronxville, N. Y.; Eleanor 
Muir Johnson, Far a. N. J.; Maleolm Muir, Jr., 
R.F.D. 343, Red Bank, a3 Charles F. Bomer, 152 West 
find St., N. Y. C.;  t Cushing Astor, c/o United 
States Trust Co, of N. Y., 45 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and” other 
security holders owning or holding one per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
none 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing afflant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other se- 
curities than as so stated by him 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of 
this publication sold or distributed, through the mails or 
otherwise, to paid subscribers during the twelve months 
preceding the date shown above is 818,218. 


(Signed) THEODORE F. MUELLER 
lublisher. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 8th day of 
September, 1950 
(Signed) Sarah Turner Jepson 
(My commission expires March 30, 1051) 
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To Have and Have Not 


Charles Wertenbaker, between stints 
of distinguished journalism for various 
American magazines and newspapers, 
has written some extremely interesting 
as well as timely novels. 

He wrote, in “Peter the Drunk,” 
heartbreakingly intense story of young 
people in the hecti¢ late 20s. In 1947 he 
published “Write Sorrow on the Earth,” a 
description not so much of the French 
underground fighting as of the relation- 
ship, balanced and appraised to the last 
emotional milligram, between two men 
and awoman. His latest and largest work, 
“The Barons,” discovers his talent at its 
top: prose as clean as a surgery, char- 
acters in blindingly clear focus, story 
moving ever more swiftly forward. 

The story is of a town, a family, an in- 
dustry, and a man and a woman; all in- 
tricately interrelated. The town is named 
Susquehanna. The family is called Baron. 
Their business is the manufacture of gun- 
powder, dynamite, and trinitrotoluene. 
The man and woman, Stuart and 
Philippa, are both Barons, remote cousins. 
And they will by readers and reviewers 
inevitably be associated with the du 
Ponts of Wilmington, Del. 

Readers, female readers especially, 
will find in Stuart Baron just about every 
quality familiar to the strong, aggressive 
male. He is crude (a great estimator of 
the physical proportions of cashiers), 
brave (he walks a mile or so for help 
when his arm is accidentally shot off), 
acquisitive (he gets control of the family 
company ), and queerly tender (he wants 
the firm to share some of its stock with its 
workmen and shows on occasion a praise- 
worthy ethic toward women). 

Philippa, who gets Stuart away from 
his wife, loses him when the wife be- 
comes unexpectedly pregnant, marries 
his undermanned assistant, gets Stuart 
back again, and finally goes crazy, may 
not be so understandable a character. 
Philippa, however, may simply be one 
of those figures of tragedy who gets 
everything too late. 

Stuart, on the other hand, gets every- 
thing too soon. But even in his ultimate 
defeat, wives gone, company (but not 
fortune) gone, Stuart can, with a certain 
indestructible heroism, reflect on his 
middle-aged, nagging physical ailments 
in a wry way. The doctors had tested 
him for every conceivable allergy—except 
woman and work. (THE Barons. By 
Charles Wertenbaker. 579 pages. Ran- 
dom House. $3.50.) 


Fall’s Best Reading 


Last week the fall publishing season 
was well under way, new titles beginning 
to replace old favorites on the best-seller 
lists, business surprisingly good and the 


Wertenbaker: TNT and cousins 


list in general one of the best in many 
years. Some of the outstanding titles: 

Kon Tiki, by Thor Heyerdahl (Rand 
McNally, $4). This astonishing book, a 
stunning success when it appeared in 
England (Newsweek, July 10), is more 
impressive than ever in its American 
edition, which includes 80 illustrations. 
The report of six Scandinavians who 
sailed across the Pacific on a balsa-wood 
raft (to prove a theory that the South 
Sea Islanders came originally from Peru) 
is simple, clear, clean, heroic, almost 
naive. There are unforgettable pictures 
of the raft sailing lazily in the immense 
expanse of ocean, sharks and dolphins 
sporting around it, flying fish leaping 
aboard, and, at night, enormous phospho- 
rescent monsters rising from the depths 
to examine it curiously: “Several times, 
when the sea was calm, the black water 
round the raft was suddenly full of round 
heads 2 or 3 feet in diameter, lying 
motionless and staring at us with great 
glowing eyes.” 

Tue Home Puace, by Fred Gipson 
(Harper, $2.75). A 38-year-old widower 
with three young sons and a backwoodsy 
father-in-law buys a run-down Texas 
farm, with results that might be expected 
—hard work, a mean neighbor, rattle- 
snakes, a mortgage, a pretty girl—the 
ingredients of a good story so standard- 
ized it reads like the plot of a movie. 

Tue Great Escape, by Lt. Paul 
Brickhill (Norton, $3). More than 600 
Allied airmen in a German prison camp 
worked for three years on a series of 
great tunnels, 30 feet underground, the 
last one 348 feet long. Like the escape 
described in “The Wooden Horse” 
(NEwsweEEK, Jan. 23), which took place 
in another part of the same camp, this 
was a terrific job of organization and 
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planning. Pumps were made of old kit 
bags and accordions, for example, and 
civilian clothes and forged passes pre- 
pared for 200 chosen to go. The fearful 
traffic jam at the last moment, the 76 
who got away with only minutes to spare, 
and the nationwide alarm that followed, 
make the last chapters almost uncomfort- 
ably exciting reading. 

PeoPpLE NAMED Smirtu, by H. Allen 
Smith (Doubleday, $2.75), is a surpris- 
ingly funny volume about the 1,500,000 
Americans named Smith (the Czech pro- 
nunciation is Kovac) and the various 
branches of the family tree, such as the 
Smythes and the Heathcote-Smiths. The 
chapter headings—“The Red Badge of 
Smith,” “Look Homeward, Smith,” “A 
Child’s Garden of Smiths,” or “Good 
Night, Sweet Smith”—adequately convey 
the flavor of the book. 

First ON THE Rope, by Roger Frison- 
Roche (Prentice-Hall, $2.75), is a popu- 
lar novel by a French mountaineer and 
explorer. It tells about a boy who be- 
comes a guide on Mont Blanc, where the 
slightest mistake is fatal. There is a storm 
on the peaks; lightning strikes his father, 
and the boy falls while going after his 
father’s body. The accident leaves him 
with vertigo, and the remainder of the 
novel is his struggle to regain mastery of 
the icy slopes. It is melodrama and lets 
down sharply at the end, but it seems 
to be an authentic story. 

A FearFuL Joy, by Joyce Cary (Har- 
per, $3), introduces another of the un- 
inhibited heroines of the English novelist 
who combines a Victorian manner and a 
style with a modern candor and a humor 
of his own (NEwswEEK, Jan. 30). Tabitha 
is not quite up to Sara Monday—she is a 
willowy creature who becomes a success 
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“Plays like a 
sathedal ‘ 


writes J.B Priestley 
about 


Gregor Piatigorsky 


“Not often does the world mistake a 
cello for a cathedral. But I have—and not 
at all in the capricious mood of Milton’s 
wife. That lady declared the poet ‘talked 
like a cathedral.’ I gratefully say that 
Gregor Piatigorsky ‘plays like a cathedral.’ 
His music is the grandeur of Rheims, the 
exaltation of Chartres.”—J. B. Priestley 


Have you heard Gregor Piatigorsky play 


SCHUMANN: CONCERTO FOR ’CELLO AND 
ORCHESTRA IN A MINOR 


We have put together in a little book, 
titled “Words and Music,” photographs of 
the world’s greatest artists, together with 
word sketches by 36 famous authors. If 
you would like a copy, write RCA Victor. 
Record: Department 202, Camden, N. J. 











Holds temperatures 18 degrees below zero in the new storage from which the 
ene Cupention enashanated Good Humor Ice Cream in Philadelphia. Fifty trucks 
are served by this storage. Installation by the 
Mack Machine Co. of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia Distributors for Frick Air Conditioning 
and Refrigeration. 


The leaders buy Frick equipment because 
it is DEPENDABLE. Let us quote on your 
cooling needs. 


am, WL WILY: 
FRICK 5 ass 
J.S.A 
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Helned Corp., Philadelphia Also Builders of Power Farming and Sawmill ores 
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“Harry loves tossed salad, 
now that we use Angostura* 


in the dressing!” 


pyOSTUpa. 


AROMATIC BITTERS 
MAKES BETTER DRINKS 





*Angostura’s aromatic lift is delightful in 
dressings, soups and gravies. But in good 
Manhattans and Old Fashioneds, this tang 
is downright necessary! 
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EXECUTIVE TYPE AIRCRAFT \ 
FOR SALE 


¢ Grumman Mallard, Goose 
* Lockheed Lodestar  ° Twin Beech 


DOUGLAS DC-3 21 Seats, 24 
volt, -92 engines. We will contract 
to deliver this plane as deluxe 
executive transport 


NEW YORK AVIATION CORP. 
€ 29-2nd St. Garden City, New York J 


















Start today 





the current history of 
this most eventful era 


Newsweek’s 


HISTORY ci. TIMES 


One volume a year. written by the ex- 
perienced board of Newsweek editors. 
Volume I, NOW READY. 
Readable! Accurate! with 46 of the 
best photographs of the year. $6 00 


















PN meet) Me olele) tiie at 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO.,153 E. 24th St.,N.¥.10 
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because she looks like Aubrey Beardsley’s 
drawings—nor is her disreputable lover 
Bonser quite as funny or as villainous as 
Gulley Jimson, but they both come close, 
and there is no visible slackening of 
Cary’s tireless imagination. 

Catspaw, by Mary Borden (Longmans 
Green, $3), was inspired by the Com- 
munist seizure of Czechoslovakia. A cen- 
tral European prince, once a playboy and 
now an anti-Nazi hero, is used by the 
Communists because of his family’s stand- 
ing, brought into a coalition government, 
blocked and sabotaged, with his house- 
hold staff and his personal secretary 
carefully chosen spies, and at last com- 
mits suicide by leaping from the window 
of his home. 

Back (Viking, $3) is another of the 
tough and yet wispy novels by the Eng- 
lish industrialist who writes under the 
name of Henry Green (NEWSWEEK, 
March 27). It tells of a returning soldier 
who finds that Rose, the woman he loved, 
is dead. He meets her illegitimate half- 
sister and comes to believe that Rose is 
still alive, that she has become a tart and 
a bigamist, that she is involved in some 
fantastic plot, and with the courage of 
Don Quixote he sets out to rescue her. 
It is comical and pathetic, subtle, half- 
fanciful, half-realistic, with a central 
theme—the returning soldier who finds 
things the same and yet somehow 
changed in a way he cannot understand— 
of wide application. 

THE ROMAN SPRING OF Mrs. STONE, 
by Tennessee Williams (New Directions, 
$2), concerning the love affair of a 
wealthy, aging, American actress and a 
young Italian, is a modern and rather 
shocking version of the old story of Amer- 
ican innocence and European corruption, 
with specific descriptions of much that 
Henry James barely hinted at and that 
Hawthorne in “The Marble Faun” left 
entirely to the imagination. 





European 


Williams: The shock of Rome 





Steinmetz 


Hodgins: Mr. Blandings wakes up 


Bianpincs Way, by Eric Hodgins 
(Simon & Schuster, $3). The last that 
readers heard of James Blandings, he 
had at considerable cost and by super- 
human effort outwitted evil gremlins and 
contractors and built his dream house on 
Bald Mountain, 7 miles from Lansdale, 
Conn. Now in his utopian dwelling he 
learns that farmers are not a class; they 
are divided into jealous groups as numer- 
ous as the castes of India, and that 
string beans are not just beans—they 
belong toa species so large it is impossible 
to discover where botany leaves off and 
trademarks begin. His dream of spending 
leisure hours in his book-lined study 
evaporates. Instead he works in town, 
pecking out singing commercials on his 
twenty-year-old typewriter for a radio 
show and composing 30 drafts of an open 
letter to Stalin for a bird-brained client. 
His daughter Joan, accusing her parents 
of bourgeois snobbery in sending her to a 
private school, writes a scorcher, “Democ- 


racy and Education,” which is printed in. 


the local paper over Mr. Blandings’ name. 
The resulting enthusiasm leads him to 
decide to do something to uplift the 
little town. There is the usual domestic 
strife of a normal family, which Hodgins 
with his natural wit twists into scenes of 
high humor; there is the implicit contrast 
between Blandings’ Way and Swann’s 
Way; and there is a satisfactory con 
clusion when Mr. Blandings, considered 
Communist by some and a moneybags by 
others, puts up his house for sale and 
returns to the city. 

Tue ROPEMAKERS OF PLyMouTH, by 
Samuel Eliot Morison (Houghton Mifflin, 
$3). In his spare time, between volumes 
of his monumental history of the Navy in 
the second world war, Professor Morison 
has written a brief (177-page) history of 
the Plymouth Cordage Co. It is an indus- 
trial idyl. Founded in 1824 by a group of 
young merchants, none college gradu- 
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ates, hone members of the Boston aristoc- 
racy, Plymouth Cordage made cowboy 
lariats, binder twine, and oil-well drilling 
rope when the clipper ships disappeared. 
lt remained independent when the great 
trusts were organized, followed an en- 
lightened labor policy, and has outlasted 
every firm listed on the Boston exchange 
at the time it was organized. 

THE SimpLeE ArT OF Murper, by 
Raymond Chandler (Houghton Mifflin, 
$3.50) is a bargain package (533 pages) 
containing twelve first-rate whodunit 
novelettes, flavored with bits of vice, 
Hollywood glamour, night clubs, dirty 
politicians, spurious and real blackmail, 
high-stake gambling and dark alleys, to- 
gether with hard-punching sleuths who 
are drugged, beaten up, and shot at, but 
always escape and unravel the crimes. 

BELLES ON THEIR Toes, by Frank B. 
Gilbreth Jr. and Ernestine Gilbreth Carey 
(Crowell, $3), is a continuation of 
“Cheaper by the Dozen,” which was 
their account of childhood in the family 
(eleven living children) of a pioneer 
efficiency engineer. This volume begins 
with the death of the elder Gilbreth in 
1924, and by the time all eleven are 
gown and have children of their own, 
the humor has worn a little thin, but the 
family feeling is as warm as ever, and the 
makeshifts by which the older children 
cared for the younger are touching. 

Tue SHorRT STORIES OF CONRAD AIKEN 
(Duell, Sloan & Pearce, $5) consist of 29 
tales by the well-known poet, most of 
them laid in Boston in the ’20s. There is 
a dusky light over them, mellow and a 
little melancholy, and the grave and 
introspective atmosphere of Boston is 
magically evoked. At their best they 
summon up the mood of the city as 
clearly, perhaps, as any comparable work 
in American literature, in the sense that 
James Joyce’s “Dubliners” evokes the 


mood and atmosphere of Dublin. 


Aiken: The mood of Boston 
October 9, 1950 
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the coat you'll live in 




















See these versa- 
tile all-weather 
coats in a wide 
range of styles, 
colors, water re- 
pellent and wa- 
terproof fabrics. 


$75° to $535° 


BETTER DEALERS FEATURE 


ALLIGATOR 
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THE ALLIGATOR COMPANY » ST. LOUIS » NEW YORK » LOS ANGELES 
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Slick Chick 
GETS AHEAD QUICK 
Like successful secretaries every- 
where, she uses MultiKopy Micro- 
metric Carbon Paper to turn out prop- 

erly spaced, neater letters — faster. 
Its exclusive scale edge shows her 
exactly how many lines remain to be 
typed. By using the scale to remove 
carbon paper, she keeps her fingers free 
from smudges. Neat work impresses 
everybody . . . especially her boss! 
You'll find thé entire Webster line 
of duplicating supplies on sale at lead- 

ing stationers everywhere. 


WEBSTER'S 


MULTIKOPY 


Micrometric Carbon Papers 











a. 19 Amherst St., Cambridge 42, Mass. 
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STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 


100 PROOF 


National Distillers Products Corp. New York, N.Y. 
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—_ ACCURACY MEANS Newswerx' THE KEY TO MODERN CARD FILING 











COLLECTOR'S ITEM 


No cache is complete 
without one towel 
initialed 
C-H H. 





CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 60 years 
Write for illustrated folder: No. 4 









Up to 1000 file 
cards visible at 
the flip of a knob. Desk size. Sliding SS. 
cover locks. $9.95 and up. At your stationer ; 
Zephyr American Corp., makers of ee 
537 W. 53rd St. New York 19, 
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CROSSROADS 
of the EAST 











Time and again, New Jersey 
has proved itself a great state 
for industry. During World 
War II, for example, New Jer- 
sey rose from sixth place to 
fifth place in industrial pro- 
ductivity ... and we can do it 
again ... at the Crossroads of 
the East! 


It’s all because industry has 
found that it can produce eco- 
nomically in New Jersey. 
Yes, in peace or crisis, New 
Jersey has what industry wants 
- great markets ... skilled 
people ... top-flight transporta- 
tion... product diversification 
- « « adequate electricity and 
gas ... all these advantages, 
and more, are at the Cross- 
roads of the East. 


As Public Service has grown 
so has industrial New Jersey. 
And Public Service is ready to 
help you with the dependable 
services it has for industry ... 
at the Crossroads of the East. 


Write Dept. 9, for brochure 
“The Crossroads of the East” 
72 Park Place, Newark 1, N. J. 
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High Jinks in Connecticut 


by RAYMOND MOLEY - 


LLITERATION, a_ well-established 
trade name, and circus salesman- 
ship make this years Connecticut 
campaign largely a Bowles-Benton af- 
fair. They are electing a governor 
and two senators there, and Chester 
Bowles and William Benton at present 
hold two of those jobs. The other 
senator is the run-of-the-mill Demo- 
cratic wheel horse, Brien McMahon, 
also running for reelection. 
Bowles is one of those 
successful men of business 
who found the Roosevelt- 
Truman party line advanta- 
geous to a political career. 
In fact, he seems to bé 
more ardent in his enmity 
to the traditional economic 
system than is the normal, 
routine Democrat. Perhaps 
that is because such a man 
of preperty is afraid of -being eens 
as a conservative or might otherwise 
be mistaken for a Republican. In years 
of the great welfare crusade, that 
would not help an ambition to serve 
the nation conspicuously. 

Bowles clung to the OPA, until it 
exploded in his face because of the 
pent-up emotions of an irritated coun- 
try. His allegiance to the whole line 
of political and economic nostrums 
is evidenced by his official status in 
the ADA, which can best be de- 
scribed as ari American version of the 
British socialist Fabian Society. There, 
with the Humphreys, the Hendersons, 
the Reuthers, and with junior 
Roosevelt, he takes his stand. 

Since Raymond Baldwin, who had 
been elected Republican senator in 
1946, tired of the wars after 1948, 
Bowles gave him a judgeship, and 
Baldwin gave Bowles a Senatorial va- 
cancy. To that opening Bowles ap- 
pointed his former business partner, 
William Benton, who is now a candi- 
date for the short Senatorial term. 


ENTON’S activities since detaching 

himself from the advertising busi- 
ness might be described as an adven- 
ture in words and slogans. He served 
President Truman for a spell as direc- 
tor of the so-called Voice of America, 
a publicity onslaught against Moscow. 
Many other international movements 
and activities have claimed his ener- 
gies. As a junior senator, he has 
filled many pages of the Record with 





pleas for more money for the Voice. 
He seems to have coined the phrase 
“Marshall Plan of Ideas.” Incidentally, 
I might add that what we really need 
is an “Idea of Marshall’s Plans.” But if 
phrases were weapons, Benton would 
rank with General Grant. 

In this campaign, Bowles and 
Benton will show Connecticut novel- 
ties in politicking in which candidates 
are sold on the high level 
employed commercially in 
selling soap, cosmetics, and 
bubble gum. Sound trucks 
pass through the streets 
where in forgotten times 
were heard the voices of 
the great Puritan, Thomas 
Hooker, the Constitution- 
makers Roger Sherman and 
William Samuel Johnson, 
and the educator. Timothy 
Dwight. Benton campaigns in a red, 
white, and blue helicopter labeled 
“Here's Bill Benton.” 


ONGRESSMAN John Lodge, brother of 
Henry Cabot Lodge Jr.,-is running 
against Bowles. Lodge’s short career 
in Congress has been good. His special 
interest is in foreign affairs, in which he 
has been a strong advocate of check- 
ing Communism in Asia. He is person- 
ally attractive and a virile speaker. 
Not the least of his assets in this cam- 
paign is his wife, who was Francesca 
of the gay and talented Braggiottis. 
When this Italian-born girl addresses 
Bridgeport Italians in their native 
tongue or puts on her Mexican Hat 
Dance, something is added that Re- 
publican politics has needed for a 
long time. Of course, it is show busi- 
ness, but it is sincere and entertaining 
and it is not synthetic hucksterism. 
The other Senatorial campaign, 
between former Congressman Joseph 
Talbot and incumbent McMahon, is 
likely to follow traditional lines. 
Against Benton is running Prescott 
Bush, at last a businessman who is 
not ashamed of the way he made 
his money. Bush is presenting in his 
speeches a reasoned argument against 
the trend to socialism. He has been 
an extraordinarily useful citizen of 
Greenwich and an experienced and 
hard-working banker in New York. 
If there are enough Yankees in Con- 
necticut who still appreciate common 
sense, Bush will win. 
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“Runnymede” Paris, Kentucky 


YOUR KEY TO HOSPITALITY 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 
BOURBON WHISKEY 
100 PROOF e BOTTLED IN BOND 
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At hospitality time, when only the best is shared among 
friends, you'll find the genial flavor of OLD FITZGERALD the 
perfect complement of a generous host. 


Made in the genuine sour mash manner since 1870, 

OLD FITZGERALD costs more to make, takes longer to age. 
Yet only our original old fashioned method can give you a 
bourbon of such deep, full bouquet, such completely 
satisfying flavor. 


Next time friends gather, heighten your hospitality 
with OLD FITZ! 


OLD FASHIONED... Zt stil on style 


QLD HIZGERALD 








_ Host to Thirsty Main Street 


Inviting you to the pause that refreshes with ice-cold Coca-Cola 
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